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EDITORIAL 





World’s Unrest Not 
Due to Pessimism 
iE year slowly coming to its close has been the un- 
happiest that our world has known in, perhaps, a 
entury. The years of the war had in them the thrill 
t mighty events and high flaming hopes. But during 1921 
lumanity became conscious of the terrible price it had 
paid for a little breathing spell of peace. 
us that they see only sad faces in London and Berlin. 
conventional morality throughout 
Europe is accompanied by a sort of hysterical cheeriness 
Even the crowds at 


Travelers tell 
Ihe breakdown of 
which, however, is sad at its core. 
theaters are stoical. The police are breaking up mobs 
which gather on the streets of many cities to make their 
protest. In America where optimism has been a chief 
national characteristic we are not so sure that everything 
is going well. The public is in an ugly mood, and poli- 
ticians are walking warily, knowing that these are days 
when sudden reverses may come to the most trusted lead- 
ers. This mood of anxiety and dissatisfaction has been 
To some it seems a kind of weakness 
They say that all we need in America 
Keener observers tell us that 
If we were satisfied with the 


aarshly denounced. 
following the war. 
is to “restore confidence.” 
this unrest is a good token. 
world after the failures of the past century, there would 
indeed be no hope for us. Ten million men have recently 
lost their lives through war, the colossal tragedy of all 
history. We do well to mourn their loss and to despise 
the system that makes such lossess possible. The prop- 
erty of the world is in few hands. Grinding poverty and 
wasteful and immora! wealth stare each other in the face. 
innumerable hates separate humanity into groups and 
ciques. The man who could look out on such a world 
‘very morning and feel that it was “the best possible 
world” would indeed be blind. We have a clearer vision 


oday of the failure of our upstart civilization than 
men ever had. Our pride is tamed and we are ready to 
be taught. It is for such an hour as this that God has 


waited. In our unrest and discontent is his opportunity 


to give fulfillment to his larger purposes. 


Can Christianity Be Both 
Popular and Pure? 

HE churches are taking stock of themselves today. 
T Probably in no age has there been made so keen a 
tudy of the problems of the church as is now being made, 
One hears sharp attack and spirited defense of the insti- 
tutions and traditions which still linger from past genera- 
The the 


church creates 2 problem which has been publicly recoz- 


tions in the church’s scheme. very success of 
nized by Bishop Gore, one of the outstanding religious 
leaders of England. He said on a recent occasion: “J 
late established churches, because whenever Christianity 
hecomes an established religion and a man must belong to 
't as a matter of course, you eliminate the necessity of a 
personal choice and adopt the method which is exactly the 
opposite to the method of Jesus. 


was a persecuted religion, so that nobody could join it 


So long as Christianity 


without risking his life, its principles were kept pure on 
the whole and its practice corresponded with these princi- 
Church leaders in America know how true these 
When Mr. 
of the town to have a larger market for pianos, or M1. 


ples.” 
remarks are. grown joins the big church 
Jones thinks the demand for big motor cars will be in the 
successful church which he joins for business reasons, 
one begins to feel the drag of materialism and practical 
unbelief. The “social” argument has been too frequently 
used by ministers in personal evangelism. It has hurt 
When some lady joins a church because 
people” are in that church, she probably has 


the churches. 


“the best 
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but little appreciation of the spiritual meaning of the 
religion she professes. It is possible for the churches to 
be persecuted for righteousness sake once more. They 
have only to become active in their opposition to industrial 
injustice or in their hatred of war, or in their cham- 
pionship of Debs or the conscientious objectors, to find 
themselves suspected and boycotted by a section of the 
community. The Christian way of life is none too popu- 
lar today but that an intelligent espousal of it will invite 
all the opposition and suffering one may wish to take 
care of. 


The Use and 
Abuse of the Bible 

T is not wholly without significance that a considerable 
| number of daily papers carry a verse of Scripture 
These verses 
are usually chosen by some minister in the local commu- 


prominently on the editorial page every day. 


nity and are continual incitement to meditation upon spir- 
itual themes. The sermon subjects announced by minis- 
ters have a much larger amount of biblical teaching than 
during previous years. Evidently there is an audience 
once more for expository preaching and for various kinds 
of studies that will illuminate the Bible. Along with this 
fresh interest in rational Bible study comes also an in- 
crease of the superstitious and hurtful. Recently a man 
has devised a method of using the Bible as an ouija board. 
He has arbitrarily adopted the word “the” as meaning 
He asks 
questions of the Bible which can be answered with the 
affirmative 


“yes,’ and the word “and” as meaning “no.” 


or the negative, and then starts reading at 
be guided by the first “the” or “and” to which 
he may come. 


random to 
This is all very simple, and it has been 
cexpounded in a tract which is now ready for circulation in 
that section of the public which has a perennial interest 
in the occult. Great treasures are locked up in the Bible 
because foolish theories about the Bible keep us from un- 
derstanding it. The man who sets out with a theory of 
inspiration with which everything must be squared is 
under a gre The man who will treat the Bible 


as he would treat any other ancient book and read it dili- 


at handicap. 


gently will be apt to form his own theory of inspiration. 
3ible 
writers to bring him their messages without the handicap 


Such a theory will be high enough. It will allow 


of theological prejudice. A great revival of Bible reading 
waits upon the death of certain theological dogmas about 
the Bible 


approach to this great body of religious literature. 


and the beginning of a humble and sensible 


Popular Taste In 
Books Is Changing 
EPORTS from librarians in many cities indicate that 
popular taste is turning aside definitely from the mass 
of fiction that was once the daily diet, and people are now 
reading more serious books. A wise observer among the 
librarians notes that this is due to the change that has 
come into books of all sorts. The better fiction is now 
so loaded with propaganda and psychology that it is quite 
serious in tone, while on the other hand good writers 
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have made biography, history and many other kinds of 
books quite as interesting as the old time fiction. A grea 
many readers think H. G. Wells is more interesting jp 
his “Outline of History” than in, for instance, his “Soy 
of a Bishop.” The most significant change in public 
demand is the new taste for books bearing on international 
topics. This was to be expected of course. Today is the 
very day when Will Irwin’s “The Next War” would have 
its psychological opportunity. Less easy to explain is the 
demand for good biographies. The story of Roosevelt's 
life has been told by many writers. One can see him as 
statesman in the authoritative two volume set by Bishop, 
or one can see him in the much more human and attrae- 
tive light of “My Brother, Theodore Roosevelt,” by Mrs, 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. Strachey’s “Queen Vic. 
toria” is in great demand at the public libraries. One 
would hardly expect so much interest in a nineteenth 
century queen, but the story of her life and times is done 
with literary finish and with the vividness of a work of 
fiction. Mr. Wells in his “Salvaging of Civilization” has 
All of Wells’ books have 
taken on new popularity since he began reporting the 
armament conference. He has several 
every day, and this makes new friends for him. 


made a great idea popular. 


million readers 
If the 
mushy neurotic novel is passing, and people are not over- 
excited about the big doses of psycho-analysis they get 
in much of the current fiction, there may be after ail a 
chance to get some real ideas into the heads of the hoi 
polloi. 


Where Practice 
Nullifies Profession 

HE Protestant Episcopal church has been very active 
T through one of its commissions in forwarding the 
There can be 
no doubt of the sincerity and warmth of the union pro- 


cause of Christian union in recent years. 


posals which have been broached by a number of the 
eminent ministers of that communion. The World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, the proposed concordat with 
the Congregationalists and the Lambeth conference are all 
evidences of the spirit of what The Christian Century is 
pleased to believe is a majority opinion of the men and 
women of the Episcopal church. Yet these various over- 
tures have not been received with very much warmth by 
the evangelicals of this country. There has been courtesy 
in the replies, and a studied avoidance of anything offen- 
sive, but nothing that looked at all earnestly toward closet 
fellowship. A recent issue of the Churchman with great 
It is admitted that the 
Episcopal church has a skeleton in its closet, no longer 
hidden to the Christian public. A noisy and conservative 
minority nullify every effort to bridge the gap between 
the Episcopal church and the non-Episcopal churches. 
Some other communions know and understand. They too 
have skeletons in their closets. When the Churchman 
makes a specific demand on its constituency that they 
favor Episcopal cooperation with the Federal Council 
it but speaks in the open what many have said if 
secret. Good friends of the cause of Christian fraternity 


frankness diagnoses the reasons. 
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have long wondered at the anomaly of a communion mak- 
‘ng the most distinct proposals for Christian unity and 
yet failing to cooperate in a practical organization that 
gives a definite, albeit an inadequate, degree of unity to 
the various fellowships of the American church. The 
Churchman further demands that the interchange of pul- 
pits which is even now permitted under a special canon 
shall be made a more frequent practice. If the evangelical 
winisters have been blessed of God as the Lambeth con- 
ference asserted, then no harm can come to an Episcopal 
church from listening to an evangelical minister once in a 

What is needed in every section of the church 
s more practice of union, and less abstract speculation 


avout it. 


The Church As the. 
Fountain of Generosity 


VV" \T wrecked the Interchurch World 
was the theory that there existed a great un- 
churched element in America which would be generous in 


ing if approached rightly. 
o carried the blue 


Movement 


s 


It was discovered by those 
in that memorable 
ympaign that the number of altruistic people outside the 
churches is negligible. 


cards around 
In the great philanthropic cam- 
aigns that have been necessary to aid China, Armenia 
and other peoples since the war, all sorts of devices for 
raising money have been tried out. In the long run these 
great treasuries wait for contributions upon the activity 
‘the ministers. The churches have given three million 
llars for famine relief in China. A large section of the 
for Armenia is money secured in churches, and the 
contributed by churchfolk probably forms the 
portion of the giving. The philanthropic spirit is 

e product of education as is every other virtue. Lodges 
‘lubs with fixed membership charges are based upon 

the principle of a quid pro quo. The churches on the 
ther hand teach the virtue of giving where no return is 
xpected. It is upon Christian men and women trained 
m infancy in the habits of making sacrifices for others 
that the great unselfish causes of the world wait for 


su port. 


Admirable Work by a 

State Federation 

R' FORMING adults is a difficult, some say an im- 
ossible, task, John B. Gough spent an arduous life 

reforming drunkards, but the gin mills made then faster 

than he 


could save them. There was no temperance re- 


form until through the activities of the W. C. T. U. 


e+ 


scien- 

temperance instruction went into the public schools. 
¢ traffic paid no attention to this move, but in this they 
showed their fundamental ignorance of human nature. A 
ttiorm taught to little children is the one that some day 


will really come to pass. On the other hand the reforms 


tat we still confine within the conventions of the grown-ups 


lave not a chance in the world. 


world ? 


Do we hope for a warless 
Hope is vain so long as history is taught in the 
grades in the old-time jingo fashion, and the world is made 
‘0 swing about military heroes as major pivots. The new 
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way of conceiving history must enter the public schools of 
all the nations before there will be any world peace. Many 
a modern minister hopes to emancipate his people from ir- 
rational religious ideas. Yet some girl teacher in the pri- 
mary department is building up reactionary theology a good 
deal more thoroughly than a modern minded minister can 
construct the more reasonable view. There will be no 
through-going emancipation of religion from medievalism 
until we teach modern views in our religious schools from 
the primary department up. The socialists have recognized 
the primacy of the child and every large city now has a 
socialist Sunday school in which the Marxian documents 
are used as a sort of Bible. One rather pities the children, 
but the thing is being done. Meanwhile the churches go 
right on constructing their church buildings for adult audi- 
ences. Instead of putting the child in the midst as Jesus 
did, they put the old deacon in the midst, and arrange the 
comfort and satisfaction. The church 


program for his 


must be in much larger measure a school. It must plan 


definitely to inculcate its big ideas by an educational 


process that is modern and adequate. When this is done, 
we may hope to have a Christian world in which justice and 


brotherhood will dwell in the hearts of all men 


Angels and 
Devils 

NE can no better discover the fundamental changes 

that have gone on in religious thinking than by oo- 
serving how certain words and ideas have dropped out 
of the religious vocabulary. A small boy was asked the 
other day who the seraphim were. His reply was that 
they were the wives of the cherubim. His idea was not 
less accurate than that of most people one might catechise 
The notion of intermediate beings was once very impor- 
tant in religion. Cardinal Gibbons believed that we should 
pray to angels. Many modern Christians would assert 
that they did not believe in angels at all, as a special order 
of beings. The devil used to be a very real objective 
Martin 
bottle at his satanic majesty. 


person. Luther is said to have thrown an ink 
Not very many people would 
expect in the twentieth century to run across a figure with 
a black body, forked tail, and horns, and cloven hoofs. 
From the Persia of long ago these notions were imported. 
They may have been corruptions of the original Hebrew 
religion. A people with more poetical minds than ours 
were able to retain these words and turn them to moral 
The Anglo-Saxon mind must materi- 


First 


and spiritual uses. 
alize everything with which it comes in contact. 
angels and devils materialized, then they ceased to exist. 
In the old universe with a flat earth and seven disc-like 
heavens, the angels were the messengers who made the 
An immanent 
Modern religious faith thinks 
In China 


arduous ascents to the presence of divinity. 
God needs no such helpers. 
of a God who is nearer to us than breathing. 
many still believe in devils as the authors of diseases of 
various sorts. The treatment is noise and red-hot needles. 
In America we have for the most part developed other 
theories of disease. We do not even lay our sins on the 
devil, knowing full wel! that when we are tempted we 
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are led away by our own lusts. The Persian religion as it 


has survived in the Hebrew religion and been handed 


wn with the Christian is still useful in religious alle- 


It is dangerous only to unimaginative minds. 


The Resurrection of Faith 


OW deep and devastating are the 


effects of the 
var upon the moral life of the world we are only 


now bes realize. And our most sensitive 


nd comprehending realization falls far short of adequate 


rstanding. Of a and very literally, only God 


has wrought at the roots and 


our moral life. While the war was 


irgument for bolstering up morale was to 


ut certain gains that were apparently being achieved 


personal character of both soldiers and civilians, as 


as in the social character of the community and the 


Such by-products of the war as thrift, temperance, 


courage, the habit of obedience under discipline, intense 


irit of sacrifice and the conscious- 


measurable 


believe, would 


and be conserved as a 


the moral capital of mankind. 


xperience were the themes 


to stiffen the insecure con- 


whose misgivings and doubts 


ise would have uusly weakened their patriotism. 


obverse side was studiously avoided. The pro- 


» coarsening of moral fiber, the mood 
f that mental sympathy which 
culture, the weakening of individuality 


itary discipline and intense mass 


wer of mi 
akdown of the power of criticism which 

people dangerously susceptible to propaganda— 
he shield was carefully kept turned the other 

rce days when every ounce of emotion 

of conviction was necessary to keep a 

that 
be told, it is important to take stock of the 


consequences of the 


behind a umited soldiery. But now 


hing ma\ 
war in the moral sphere as well as in 
the economic and political spheres. 

We are now not only vividly aware of the direct injuries 


by the war upon character, but we have been 


disillusioned with respect to many of the moral benefits 


while the inexorable stimulus of war necessity was 


seemed to afford some measure of compensation 


for the great cost we were forced to pay. The more than 


vears’ reign of prodigality following the war wiped 


1e moral benefit of war thrift. Likewise the supposed 


ins in temperance and continence were shorn from us. 


ense of social solidarity and team work gave place 
in politics to the most flagrant and unashamed exploita- 
that 


and in practical economics to 


tion of the common good for partisan ends our 


\merican history affords 


he determination to “make a killing,” each man for him- 
\s for the 


been not merely applauded 


while the tide of prosperity was high. 
7 } 


which had 
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but interpreted in thousands of Christian pulpits as of a 
piece with that holy thing which reached its immortal 
expression on Calvary—one may only say that having 
‘aught our moral breath we are now beginning to sense 


] 


the sacrilege of svch an interpretation. A new ethical 


conviction is forming. The wartime ethics which justified 
the war as the lesser of two evil courses, is giving way 
With Studdert 
quotes in his 


before the first gleams of a new insight. 


Kennedy, whom Mr. Shillito sritish Table 
‘Lalk in this issue, the Christian conscience is beginning t 
ask, Why were there only two courses open and both of 
them evil? Was it not the business of those who had 


stood at Calvary to have opened up another course, a 


righteous way of redemption in which men of good will 
could walk? 
Thus go glimmering 


the moral glories of war and al] 


the opportunistic apologetics which we devised to support 
t. the economic fruits of victory are ashes, as Norman 
Angell 


ntelligence must also see tl 


now has the undisputed right to say, Christian 
at of a tree which brings forth 
evil fruits such as war brings forth, not one good thing 
said. 


can be Of all the poisonous effects of the war upon 


the spiritual life, none is more 


fundamental and serious 


than its destruction of faith. For a time, in the early 
months of the fighting, our moral leaders seemed to think 
that the war experience would exalt religion and rehabil- 


‘tate the church. But illusion was soon dispelled 


he churches were utilized at the beginning to make the 


war holy and they were attended by unwonted throngs 


in England, France and Germany, as well as in America; 
but this apparent revival of public devotion soon passed 
and the church, having already abandoned its prophetic 
function, had little use for its sacramental function after 
exercising it in launching the war, so it made itself in- 
‘reasingly an agency of the civilian practicalities in sup- 
port of the state and the army. 

For the first time in the history of warfare ethical 
religion found itself embarrassed. The spiritual interpre- 
tation of life was a hindrance more than a help in the 
task of practical morale. The modern conception of 
Christ, as a lover and brother of women and men, which 
had been growing up in the minds of his followers for 
more than a generation, like Noah’s dove found no resting 
piace for its feet in a world inundated with hate. The 
dea of God suffered such violence at the burly hands of 
reality and fact that the very roots of faith were shaken 
1O0Se, 


What good is religion at all if it is helpless to cure 


the evils that issue in war? men asked. Religion, our get 
eration had come to feel, is not a thing that can justify 
itself within a special compartment of life. It can claim 
reality only as it shows itself applicable to the whole of 
life. And if—so men’s thoughts ran on—if religion 1s 
impotent in so basic a violation of its own ideals as this 
thing called war is, then these religious ideals are illusions. 
They simply will not work. They decorate life, but they 


° ° . e . b ’ 
do not determine its character. If one wishes to deal 


with realities rather than with fictions let him consiga 
religion to the limbo of forgotten things. 

Inevitably, this reasoning opened the seams and crév- 
ices of men’s souls through which the poison of cynicis™ 
and practical atheism seeped in. Faith could no longer 
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wpported by metaphysical arguments as in former days; 
t could be defended to men of our generation only by 
lf God is unable to demonstrate 
; existence and his power in a matter so elemental as 


iective demonstration. 


the repression of war, why should we expect him to avail 


anvthing in the more subtle and refined needs of our 


uman experience? So the “limited cycle” concept as 
lied to human life displaced the concept of indefinite 
There is no such thing 
What 


Our humanity, starting in 


gress under divine providence. 


rogress, many persons reasoned. seems like 
is only an illusion. 
*, goes up so far toward the ideal; then, presto! 
hing happens, and back to the jungle it goes, to 
over again. Again it ascends from the jungle, 
lly making apparent progress up the steep path of 
hievement, when at a certain point something 
The 


History is the record of this 


and back again to the jungle man goes. 
tale repeats itself. 
f progress, which in reality is a succession of 

7 


ring whic 


~ 


| 


hope and faith found more bread to 


he world war marks the end of a long 
ich 


n than in any other period of human history. 
man, divillusionized, has returned to the jungle, 
arism. No doubt he will begin another cycle of 
e and ascent, and there will be those who in the 
religion and of ideals, in the name of God, will 
his heart the illusion of progress, but we, at 
ill not be deceived! 

by thus blighting faith, which is the very root of 
racter, that the most serious moral damage was done by 
Habits of passion and moral delinquency are grave 
ut they are incommensurable with the loss of 
for faith from which religious aspiration 

are ever derived 
emotion disclose how 


cessive phases of war 


and cumulative was the attack upon this citadel 
1 life. The emotional 


reaction to the war 


part of thly Christendom passed through 
tages. Ther ras first a mood of disen- 
and dismay 


that an 


en in 1914 We became at least 


actual world war was 


upon us, the 


profound that everybody found himself 


as “0 


hether Christianity had failed. Magazines and 


ers were flooded with articles on the subject of 
. 


ilization, the failure of the church, the 


) f ci 


religion. Pro and con the discussion went on, 
ogists for conventional faith and piety often be- 
the irrelevance of their argument as ominous a 


faith as did the church’s critics. To those who 





ke pains to recall the current literary expressions 
rst two f the war this phase of our war 
We had developed a 


se of security based upon our 


renew itself vi idly 
world-wide inter- 
nce in commerce, in culture, in science, in finance, 
idealism. All 


as the secular structure of which 


and in social these interwoven 
conceived of 
faith 


e was Christian Civilization. 


The name of the 
That this mighty struc- 

could be wrenched and disjointed was inconceivable. 
for a generation our sermons had grandiloquently pointed 


+ 


was the vital spirit. 


as a demonstration of God's providence and as not 
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only a cause for gratitude but a very ground of faith. 
Then suddeniy that ground gave way like quicksand under 
the feet of faith and men’s souls were sucked down into it. 

Then we entered the war, and our emotion passed into 
a second phase, that of consecration to a group of glorious 
ideals. President Wilson’s interpretation of our war aims 
came to our despair like life preservers to a drowning 
man. He set moral goals ahead of all our fighting. We 
grasped at his formulas—a war to make the world safe 
for democracy, a war to end war, a war to annihilate 
Prussian militarism, a war to give small nations their 
rights, a war to clear the way for international friendship, 
2 war to bring justice to the under-privileged classes in all 
nations—we grasped at these ideals with religious fervor 
and consecrated our blood and treasure to the high adven- 
ture of translating them into fact. We were in no mood 
to discriminate, to use our critical faculties. Our despair 


a: a Christian world torn with bestial strife made us 
peculiarly susceptible to so lofty a moral appeal, and our 
response to it was partly in the interest of recovering our 
mood we 


spiritual and ethical self-respect. In such a 


could not humanly be expected to take account of the 
fact that war as a means by which to attain these lofty 
moral goals was irrelevant and antithetic. The war chan- 
nel seemed to be the only practical outlet for our enthusi- 
asm, so we clapped our pacifists and conscientious objec- 
tors into jail where their voices would not disturb and 
listract our ardor. 
The third phase of our emotional reaction began with 
e period of the armistice. It was marked by the exulta- 
‘All that we have fought for has now 
Wilson in his 
} 


the universal 


uion of victory. 
been won,” declared President armistice 


day proclamation. It was belief that we 


were about to enter a new world. All Europe was aflame 


with hope, not alone the victorious nations but the van- 
quished as well. The armistice had been agreed to on the 
Mr. Wilson’s statements of the war 


basis of aims, par- 


ticularly the fourteen points. Never had human expecta- 


tion gone to such lengths. Mr. Lloyd George made his 
Ss S . 


élection campaign in the early winter of 1918 on a plat- 
to hang the kaiser, to make Ger- 


1 


many pay for the war, to solve the 


form of four planks 


ylem in 


housing pro 


‘-ngland by providing every householder a decent habita- 
tion, and to abolish poverty! 


Chen came ti and emo- 


Following the treaty of Versailles in which 


disillusionment 


e awful mood of 
tional relapse. 


the allies demonstrated a capacity for perfidy second 


only to that which they had imputed to Germany as an 


inherent characteristic of her imperial poli Humanity 


Not a single moral aim 
All the sacrifice, all 


waked as from a wild dream. 


if the war had been accomplished 
the faith, which men had put into the war as a means of 


achieving certain spiritual goals and preserving the moral 


character of the world had left them with these goals 


et far off. The world was no safer for democracy than 


before; Prussian militarism had changed its habitat from 


Brandenburg to France; international friendship even 


among the allies themselves, not to speak of the healing 
of enemy relationships, was still an abstraction; and every 
States, engaged in a 


nation, including the United was 


policy of preparation for further war on a scale in com- 
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parison with which ante bellum 
temptible. 


standards were con- 
Manifestly we had on our hands an unfinished 
war.  Disillusionment developed into cynicism. The 
League of Nations became a byword and 2 football of 
shameless partisanship. Our press openly taunted “‘ideal- 
ists.” The ethics of real politik became the apologetic of 
our statesmen. The principle of self-interest alone was 
insisted upon as affording the point of view for interna- 
tional arrangements. The doctrine of economic deter- 
minism was taken bodily over from Karl Marx by the 
most respectable and conservative moulders of public 
opinion, and ideals of brotherhood and world-wide friend- 
ship were waived on one side as pious fictions which, 
however good they might be in their little corner of life, 
were decidedly out of place in adjusting the inter-relation- 
ships of nations, 

This is the point at which our churchmanship stands 
today. Religious leaders never faced so radical and pene- 
trating an opposition as they face just now. 
opposition to our creeds. 


It is no mere 
It is no mere impatient criticism 
of our ecclesiastical habits and procedures. The public 
inind of the moment is not sufficiently interested in our 
creeds and our ecclesiastical ways to so much as oppose 
or even criticize them. The Christian problem of this day 
and hour is that of resurrecting faith, Men cannot be- 
ieve in God unless they can believe in brotherhood. There 
is no place for providence unless 


there is reality in 


progress. If war is inevitable, atheism is inevitable. If 
religion is to continue publicly impotent it is doomed to 


he privately impotent also. Unless Christ’s kingdom is 


‘0 stretch from sea to sea it cannot long live within any 
individual breast. 


And if the living Christ himself is not 
competent to solve the problems of the Pacific east, and 


even to heal 


the ancient Franco-German feud, he is 


doomed to become a mere 


dead fact 


Stranded on the shores of the oblivious years. 


There is no other alternative. The Christian church has 
a stake in the Washington conference incomparably 
greater than that of any other world institution. If the 
appeal to the constructive and friendly forces of peace 
does not issue in an objective demonstration of the respon- 
siveness of our human social order to the ideal consid- 
erations that are implicit in the purpose for which the 
delegates have come together, we shall be in for a further 
slump—God deep!—into the hell of 
It is cynicism that is the arch enemy of religion, 
uot criticism, The greatest thing the church can do for 
itself, for the sacred cause that is entrusted to it, is to 


only knows how 
cynicism. 


forget its internal differences over creed and theology and 
organization and bring to bear all its power upon the 
public opinion of the nation to make sure that at Wash- 
ington some positive and substantial beginnings are made 
which exhibit this world life of ours as amenable and 
congenial to the control of spiritual forces. If such a 
demonstration can there by made, there will come such a 
world-wide revival of faith and hope that God can open 
up before his church pathways of service and of progress 
which else will be kept closed for generations to come. 
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Roller Skates and Riches 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE daughter of the daughter of Keturah came unto 
me, saying: 
My little playmate, Willis, hath a grandpa, and 
his grandpa hath bought for him a pair of Roller Skates, 

And I said, The grandpa of Willis is President of a 
Bank. 

And she inquired, saying, What is the President of a 
Bank? 

And I answered, He is a man who doth accommodate 
his friends by borrowing their money without Interest and 
Loaning it back to them at Six Per Cent. 

And she asked of me saying, Grandpa, is the grandpa 
ot Willis as rich as you? 

And I said, Nay, my dear; for he hath not so many 
children or grandchildren. 

And she said, Shall we go to where they sell Roller 
Skates ? 

And I said, We will surely go there, and we will stay 
not on the order of our going. 

So we went to the place where they sell, and we bought 
the skates. 

Now in the days of my youth, when there were no 
Movies, and there was no Jazz, there were Skating Rinks, 
wherein the youth did congregate, and roll around on an 
iardwood Fleor. But Concrete Pavements were there 
none, and the young folk did not skate all over Creation 
as now they do. But I remember that wheels under the 
feet of youth feel fine. 

And as we walked toward home, the little maiden 
thought much of How Rich she was with her Skates, and 
How Rich must be her grandpa to buy them, and she 
remembered that J had spoken of the wealth of the grand- 
father of her piaymate. And she inquired, saying: 

Grandpa, is any one in the world more rich than you! 

And I thought of my Home and my Health and my 
Friends and my Children, and my Children’s Children, and 
my Books and my Job. Yea, 1 remembered that my 
Check is as good at the Bank for any sum that I have need 
to draw as that of John D. Rockefeller or the grandfather 
of Willis, and I said: 

No, my little girl, there is no man in the world more 
1ich than thy grandpa. 


Succession 


+ OD the Great Astronomer looked out from His high 
Heaven 

And saw below Him in the void Earth’s little struggling 
spark, 

nd even as He watched its course as it plowed on in ether 

It shuddered, suddenly, and sank, and then grew dimly 
dark ; 

And God the Master Architect turned with a passing sigh 

To launch another planet in the ocean of the sky. 


James WaALpo FAwcerTT. 
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Gold Lace and Gray Facts’ 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


| 


is now well nigh twenty-seven hundred years since 
the prophets of old foresaw, from the heights of 
Hebrew vision, the end of war. Seers set no dates, 
put they do discern the moral order of the universe and 
the ways of “that Power not ourselves which makes for 
\ighteousness.”” Almost as long ago Plato reasoned of a 
time when the rule of Force would give way to the reign 
of Reason. Faint and far off such visions must have 
seemed in those far away centuries; but it meant much 
that men dreamed such dreams. Wars many, wars ijor- 
rible have come and gone since Isaiah preached and Plato 
lectured, the last war more horrible than the rest; but the 
\ision still glows and abides 
ts immortality. 


prowing in its last crucifixion 


Today, as I look into my own heart, I find myself 
asking this fundamental question: Are such visions idle 
ireams, or divine inspirations? They must be one or the 
other, and it makes all the difference which they are as 
to how we labor for the good of humanity, and what hope 


j 


ve have for its future. If these visions are only fancies 
orn of the ferment of the human mind, and revived in 

‘day by our present distress to soothe a world weary 
unto death, and weary of death—torn, shattered, and gray 
with grief—let us face the fact, though it open before us 
a vista of endless and increasing strife, each war more 
frightful than the last, with interludes of bicker, bargain, 
and balancing of powers. In that case let us follow the 
lunt and brutal honesty of Ludendorff, and repudiate our 

istianity, as a thing too fair to have been true in the 
frail ever to be true in the future. For, if 
Christianity is as vain as all the vain things proclaimed 


past and too 


Solomon, it is time we should know it. 


THE BITTER REALITIES 


Here on this consecrated ground, and gathered as a 
Christian community, we must ask such questions, facing 
the bitter, old and haggard realities. If war be an essen- 
tial part of civilization—if there be something inherent 
n nationality that makes it necessary—our late enemies 
were not only right, but as relentless in their logic as they 

‘re ruthless in its execution; and we must admire their 
But if there be a God above man, a 
0d who dwells in man, and if humanity exists for other 
ends than trade, tariff, and strife, our former foes weve 


scientific efficiency. 


fatally and tragically wrong; and we are wrong by as 
much as we worship the gods that smote us. According 
our faith in this ultimate reality of God or no God, 
ding to our choice—each in his own heart—between 
pirituality and materialism, so it will be unto us, whether 
ar is to be eternal or reason shall rule in the affairs of 
mankind. For it is faith, after all, on which the whole 
itter turns, faith in God, faith in humanity, faith in 
moral forces, in the power of ideas, in the might of spirit 
rule flesh, of light to dispel darkness, of sympathy to 


*An address delivered on the grounds of the Cathedral of the 
auspices of the federated 
hes of the city, Armistice Day, Bishop Murray presiding. 


irnation, Baltimore, under the 


overcome suspicion, of the future to set us free from the 
blood-rusted fetters of the past. 

The mighty prophets, at least, did not believe that they 
were following a forlorn hope, duped by delusive phan- 
toms and vague impossibilities. Nor did that glorious 
succession of apostolic federalists and peace-thinkers who 
succeeded to their vision, from Dante to Grotius, from 
William Penn to Victor Hugo, to name only a few of 
those who shine like stars in the crown of humanity. No; 
those who walked with God of old saw afar the triumph 
alike of reason and of righteousness, as Tennyson, in our 
own day, foresaw “airy navies grappling in the central 
blue’”—as I have seen them in fact—and beyond that 
horror “the parliament of man.” They refused to admit 
that the past is a measure of the future, holding that man 
exists to surpass himself; and that God, who has put such 
dreams into our hearts, is himself working in us and 
through us to fulfill in our human world his creative 
purpose of goodwill. Where others saw only the human 
factors in the situation, they saw other influences at work, 
and it was upon their faith in God that they based their 
Anal hope. They knew that there are reserves of divine 
help on which man has not yet drawn, and springs of 
power in human nature yet to be tapped, and they trusted 
the increasing purpose of goodwill running through the 
vears. 


THE NEXT WAR 


Down to this deep foundation we must dig anew, re- 
membering the bitter bereavement of the last three years, 
and the blighting of the fairest hope that haunted human- 
ity. So, and only so, can we rise above the half cynical, 
half pessimistic mood into which we have fallen as the 
result of the great war and the little peace. Already men 
are talking of the inevitability of the next war as glibly 
as they forget the horrors of the last, at the behest of a 
vague, pervasive fatalism, as paralyzing as it is pernicious, 
as if the earth were to be a perpetual jungle of jealous 
states snarling and snapping at each other, and ever so 
often plunging into war. It is faith, and yet again faith, 
that alone can save us from anarchy, be it organized or 
otherwise, which threatens to drag all the hard-won inher- 
itances of the ages into the bottomless bog. Where such 
a faith is real and active all things are possible; where it 
does not exist, or is feeble, disruptive forces have full 
play, working their will. 

Three years ago today, the air-raid guns sounded in 
London but we knew 
it to be a signal that the armistice had been signed. 
don went wild with joy. 


bringing back unhappy memories 
Lon- 
Reserve melted away, suppres- 
sion exploded in an outburst of song in which there was 
the undertone of a sob. Men knew not whether to laugh 


or weep, and so they did both. They danced. They 
The old gray city seemed like a cathedral, its 
streets aisles, its throngs worshippers. On their knees 
men thanked God that the killing of boys had stopped, 


vowing that such a horror should never happen again. It 


prayed. 
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was the same in New York, in Paris, in Rome, for the 
whole world had been drawn together in a community 
of peril and disaster. Everywhere joy was tempered by 
the memory of the gay and gallant lads by whose suffer- 
ing and sacrifice victory had been won. We were not our 
own; we were bought with a price. Through the hearts of 
inen of all lands swept the wild hope that now, at last, the 
“desired, delayed, incredible time” had arrived when war 
would be no more. 


THE LAPSE OF HOPE 


reaction followed swiftly, tragically, ruth- 

| the vision became as dim as a taper in a London 

fog. Such idealism as had stood the strain of the war 
eemed to evaporate, and the moral solidarity of the world 
dissolved in a welter of swinish selfishness, to an accom- 
paniment of a mood of jazz, justifying the words of 
lfred Noyes which cut like whips of fire. At times, in 
se dismal months, one felt that man had learned noth. 
from the war save a new brutality in the old game of 


so much land for so many dead—until the spirit 


Sacrilce whi 


won the war seemed like a dim memory 


a previous state existence. All the anger, hate, dis- 


sionment and revenge burning in the public mind found 
x a horrible psychology in which 

Anyone who saw the conference, 

1 


atmosphere-—surcharged with bit 


just treatv could have been de- 


writing to me, quoted 


1uisn_ oincer, 


result of the conference was 

ory, embodying the tragic dual- 

» world is torn—a league of idealism and 
making the other null. 


be a moment of omnipotence, 


futility. 
us can testify to the mood first of sorrow, then 
lessness, and finally of apathy and indifference that 


down upon us. But consider what this state of 


hat has happened during the last 
First, we have had no enthusiasm and coop- 


peace corresponding to our solidarity and sac- 


Second, at the end of three years we find 


* War. 


peace-loving America spending more for old wars 


than Germany ever spent for its war machine 


War against militarism! We act- 


outcome OT a 
our national income 


if a corporation spent tat 


would be regarded 


nsurance it 
vent, but imbecile; and the more so if the 
isure. For the price of a front line 

p five state uriversitie 


lete in ten years, while a 


with time—a city 


g the holy things of humanity. Third, 


taxation ws us low, while the 
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menace of industrial chaos and world bankruptcy stares 
us in the face. Millions are unemployed, and starvation 
stalks over vast stretches of the earth, leaving trails of 
skeletons in its path. 
can such a situation be called practical! 


Surely, by no stretch of words 


\ BETTER DAY 


Happily a better day has dawned, a ~etter mood, and, 
let us hope, a better mind. Today in the Arlington ceme- 
tery we lay to rest the body of an Unknown Soldier, 
symbol of all the anonymous heroism of the common people 
by which the war was won, and who now demand a stable 
world in which to live. Tomorrow a conference convened 
by the President to consider proposals for the limitation 
of armaments will open in Washington. Once more, in 
spite of disappointment, our hearts beat high with hope, 
and the old hurt and heartache of the world is felt anew 
The sky is less cloudy; the world is more reasonable and 
ess troubled by party rancor and personal revenge; the 
whisper of grief is subdued from a sob to a sigh. N 
doubt there will be cataleptic fits of nervous and excited 
nationalisms, Lut the pressure upon us of world facts 
gives hopes that something may be done to limit the com- 
petitive piling up of ships and guns, and the suspicions 
which such insanity excites. 

For, behind the gold lace of the conference, behind its 
pomp and ceremony and parade, grim gray facts will stand 
in stolid array, and they must dictate the decisions. First 
s the fact that the world war cost the lives of ten millions 
of young men! No blurred cynicism, no diplomatic rhet- 
If only 
by some art, some power of insight and imagination, that 


ric can hide that terrible and terrifying fact. 


procession could march before the mind of humanity! Ir 
\ugust, 1917, I took part in the burial of five hundred 
and twenty-seven boys in one day, reading the Scriptures 
in the beautiful ritual of the English church. Today, if 
I close my eyes, I can see that picture—the long rows 
of silent figures, each with a cloth over it—and the scene 
will live in my heart as long as memory keeps its throne. 
Of course, we are bidden not to be sentimental about sucl 
“practical” matters, but I somehow think that those boys 
A Danish his- 


torian estimates that forty million would now be 


ought to have something to say today. 
living 
but for the war—among them those dream-children never 
now to be born, because their fathers gave their bodies to 
the shells on a thousand battlefields! If, like the write: 
of the Apocalypse, we could see “the dead, small and 
‘reat, standing before God,” surely, the hesitations of 
diplomacy and the fanaticisms of nationality would be 


forgotten ! 
ECONOMICS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


acts are the presence of God—physical facts, economic 


ts, no less than moral facts. If men will not listen 


though 


forty millions of the slain rise from the dead. it 
permitted us to hope that they will take heed at the 


ss of two hundred billion dollars. Of course such figures 


mean nothing to us, because we cannot realize what the) 


mean. They are like the figures employed by astronomers 
bewildering distances of the heaven; but 


to estimate the 





Decen 


4'| mat 
rostTé 


‘ong la 
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| mankind begins to feel what they mean in the economic 
rostration of the world! Thus, as is always true in the 
‘ong last, by a divine pragmatism, the financial facts con- 
rm the moral demands—the moral sense cooperating with 
pocketbook—and that is the great hope that something 

wy be done. As in the fight against intemperance little 

,dway was made until the business world—first the rail- 
ls, and then other concerns—turned against the liquor 
so today the fact of universal financial ruin com- 

ids attention. After all, it may be the mission of eco- 
determinism to teach righteousness, as it is the 

of religion to reveal values and meanings 

\Vhat do we expect from the conference—what is prac 
possible? No one wishes to see the nations all 
lisband their armies and scrap their navies; it 


When the 


League of Nations was signed by the King of England, 


e dangerous and absurb. covenant of 
the event the subject of a sermon in the City 
letter 


“Tave 


\ member of parliament wrote me a 


text, from the seventy-fourth Psalm: 
nto the covenant: for the dark places of the earth 
the habitations of cruelty.” It was a perfect 

I used it. So long as the corners of the earth 
» habitations of violence, it would be folly to disarm 
. leaving the city of man unfended. We must not 
erything all at once; but the greatest of all wars 
ve been fought in vain unless some move is made 
a common mind and an honorable understanding 
ms. This is manifestly the will of God, it it is 
Eternal Will in the facts, 
leas, and events of today, as the seers of old read 


for man to read that 
God for their times in the courses of history 
xegesis of its events. 


OUR MINIMUM OF HOPF 


is will humbly thank God and take new heart 

vo things are done at the Washington conference. If 
proposed our gratitude will be the greater, but 
ings agreed upon will make a beginning worthy ot 
ing. First, that in the matter of armaments we 

re we are and lay no further plans for increase. 

we have guns enough, gases enough, ships enough 

ea and sky. Second, if we stop the private manufac- 
f arms and ammunition for purposes of war. The 
roposal is quite as important as the first, and if it 
ted it will surprise you to see how quickly many 
men will lose their faith in war as a permanent 
1 civilization. It was Mr. Asquith, in a memorable 
the Royal Albert Hall—speaking in his lucid. 
put his finger on this vital 


way—who first 


whole matter, and it needs to be emphasized. 
om is obeyed, much of the poisonous propa- 
he most terrible weapon of the modern world— 
is it will no longer be profitable for “the 
impious weal depends on the public woe” to 
of hate and play upon the fears of men. 

t! It is not enough that a 
That 


programs will ultimately 


ese things be done? 


d men should assemble and confer. 


but their plans and 


the moral, spiritual and 
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economic pressure coming out of the heart and life of the 
people. It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of this psychic background and atmosphere, if we are to 
counteract and overcome the subtle, brilliant, and tireless 
propaganda now so busy trying to create in Washington 
a psychology not unlike that which surrounded the Paris 
conference. Churches, colleges, the press, and all the 
agencies of righteousness must muster the moral insight 
and power of the nations, and bring an intelligent, vigilant, 
organized, and articulate public opinion to the service of 
sanity, goodwill, and practical proposals, if only to gtve 
Without 


The appeal to self-interest, to fear, 


the will to fellowship an opportunity to breathe. 
soodwill we are lost. 
io hate has shown itself to be futile and impracticable 
\bove all, by the grace of God, we must shake off the 
mood of apathy, born of dismay and despair, in which we 
have been living, and make the public law and peace of 


the world our personal concern. 


Things do not happen, 
they are brought about, and each of us can help to the 


neasure of his influence and power! 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES 
When I am tempted to be cynical, I take down a book 
‘rom a precious little library which I brought back as a 
treasure from England. It is 
and 


brief, blotted memoirs of those who fell. 


made up of the poems, 


essays, letters of the men in the trenches, and the 
The letters of 
Harold Chapin to his little boys tell of the aching home- 
sickness of the men who foundered in the mud of Flan- 
lers. The essays of Donald Hankey reveal the uncon- 
scious religion of the boys in khaki, and as I turn his 
pages I recall the day we had tea together in July before 
ke was killed in October. His winsome personality, his 
soft voice, his hesitating courtesy of address, his quiet 
words of faith—the very thought of whom is like “a foot- 


fall, always light, of one untimely gone away.” Alan 


Seeger, who kept his “‘rendezvous with death” in a flaming 


town at midnight, Brooke, Sorley, Kilmer—to call their 
names is like reading a rosary of genius—these and other 
poets died fighting, and today we have no great poet to 
interpret and transfigure our tragedy, casting over the 
awful tide of human circumstance the white light of the 
Eternai! But, dying, they left one shining phrase, “Carry 
in.” which should be the first command of the living! 
They did not fear, or falter, or 


how can we bow to the mud gods of fear or greed 


They were not cynics. 
tail- 
or hate in the presence of such a cloud of witnesses! 

No, no! 
is appalling. In 


The opportunity is unequaled; the alternative 


letters of fire it is written before our 


yes: Either we must learn or perish. Surely it is time 


to make a step forward, a gesture of goodwill, if nothing 
more, the while we make our own the old Greek prayer, 
whicl 


1 might have been written this morning: “From the 


suspicion with which we 
Make a 


ele again the kindred of the nations in the 


murmur and subtlety of vex 


another, <ive us rest. new beginning, and 


alchemy 


ve, and with some finer essence of forbearance 


s temper our mind.” But it must be only 


beginning, 


for we dare not cease our “mental fight” until 


humanity lives, or soon or late, as God 
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it should live, in a “frontierless and unfortified world,” 
ruled by moral intelligence and practical goodwill. 

If the conference in Washington fails—what then? If 
the isolation of America, the imperialism of Japan, the 
inilitarism of France, or something else not now predict- 
able, should make agreement impossible or unfruitful— 
what then? Shall we sit by and see our civilization go 
cown in blood and fire and ashes, as it surely will unless 
in some way we can stop the madness of the age? No! 
If worst comes to worst, the great 
hands and 


There is a way out. 


English-speaking commonwealths must join 


Is Evolution 
By John 


HE belief that science is antagonistic to the Chris- 
tian religion was very general among church people 
The accumulating tacts 
of science, and especially various conclusions based upon 
the facts, were thought to contradict established inferences 
This attitude toward 


of a generation or two ago. 


from the statements of Scripture. 
science in general became most outspoken when Darwin 
announced his theory of organic evolution, for among the 
organisms involved was man, whose physical origin had 
been settled in the minds of the majority of Christians by 
the plain statement of Scripture. 

Gradually the situation changed, and the hostile camps 
have become allies in a great cause. Religion has dis- 
covered that science is honestly searching for the truth, 
and science has discovered that the Christian religion has 
a scientific basis. It seems to us strange now that two 
groups, each searching for the truth in its own way, 
should ever have come into conflict. It was certainly un- 
scientific to deny religious truth, just as it was irreligious 
to deny scientific truth. Truths are not contradictory. 
lf claimed truths are contradictory, then the truth is 
not clear. 

When I say the situation has changed, | do not mean 
to imply that all the representatives of religion and of 
science have declared an armistice, for in certain localities 
notion of the 
But 


these are merely “hold-overs” from a former general situ- 


temperaments the old 
and 


and with certain 


incompatibility of science religion persists. 
The whole tendency today is toward the coopera- 


When 


flares out against facts that have been demonstrated, it is 


ation. 


tion of religion and _ science. some “hold-over” 
interesting psychologically, but not important from the 


standpoint of either science or religion. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


The first thing to make clear is that the impression that 
science and religion are in conflict arose from the con- 
fusion of religion and theology. In a certain sense, the- 
ology may be called a science, the science whose subject 
1s God, and the great body of whose literature is the recora 
of men’s conclusions concerning God, which may fairly 
ne called philosophical speculations. That such specuia- 
tions have developed great diversity of opinion is evi- 
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hold the world together! Together they can give a hand 
to Germany and lift her to her feet, bringing her wonder- 
ful genius once more to the service of the common good. 
Together they can stabilize Russia. Together they cap 
save China from chaos. Together they can stop the slow 
crucifixion of Armenia which, next to the great war, js 
the most ghastly crime in modern history. If they join 
hands, no pirate can sail on any sea anywhere. Thank 
God we have one family of nations that love liberty, re- 
spect law, and have kept the peace between them for more 
than a hundred years! 


Anti-Christian? 


M. Coulter 


aenced by the existence of different church denominations, 
In the midst of clashing theologies, religion remains the 
same, for it deals, not with speculation, but with charac. 
That belief 
in the speculations of one theology rather than another 
is not essential to religion, is evidenced by the fact that 
from all these beliefs there have emerged lives full of pure 
It is evident, therefore, that the 
relation between science and dogmatic theology is in mind 


ter, and its measure of character is conduct. 


and undefiled religion. 


when science is thought to be in conflict with religion. 
If in their serch for truth scientific men now and then 
discover facts that contradict certain conclusions of a 
speculative philosophy, is it to be wondered at, and are 
they to be regarded as irreligious, or even as attacking 
religion? About all there has been to the so-called con- 
‘lict between science and religion is the setting of a discov- 
ered fact over against a speculation. 
on theology, for it is the noblest of subjects; but its spec- 
ulations must stand or fall by discovered facts, just as do 


This is no reflectien 


those of any other science. 

The thoughtful Christian certainly appreciates the fact 
that the presentation of his religion must be adjusted to 
To hazard religion 
upon the issue involved in denying matters of definite ex- 


the increasing body of scientific truth. 


In a scientific age the 
result would be to alienate the increasing thousands who 


perience is not to be thought of. 


have breathed the atmosphere of the modern laboratory, 
and to convert a powerful and helpful influence into a 
serious obstruction. One of the fundamental blunders of 
the old theological regime was its assumption of authority 
in connection with details of scientific thought. 
injury to the cause of Christianity has been done by ex 
cathedra statements in reference to the methods and doc- 
trines of science by those who are recognized to be quali- 
fied to speak upon such subjects. For one to pass upon 


Grievous 


matters that belong to specialists in another field of in- 
vestigation is to imperil his real message. 


SUSPENDED J] UDGMENT 
It matters little what scientific theories are advanced of 
withdrawn. They are certainly never withdrawn because 
of ignorant opposition, but only on account of advance 


knowledge. The overthrow of any scientific hypothesis 
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that has been opposed by representatives of Christianity 
is never a vindication of that religion, but a triumph of 
scientific investigation. We must hold judgment in sus- 
pense, assured that if an hypothesis is false it will come 
to naught, and that if it is true no amount of opposition 
can withstand it. Any opinion based upon ignorance is 
essentially prejudiced and worthless, and must react un- 
‘avorably upon the cause it is claimed to represent. As 
Christians we must recognize in scientific investigation a 
very special field of work, whose announced results are to 
be received with respect and caution, and concerning the 
iruth of which only further scientific investigation is com- 
petent to decide. 

Having developed as a background the attitude of mind 
that Christians should maintain toward scientific investiga- 
tion in general, we may consider the special subject of 
organic evolution, which has aroused more opposition 
trom the representatives of theology than any other scien- 
tific subject. Since Darwin’s name seems to be the only 
one associated with this field of investigation in the minds 
of the uninformed, it is important to correct fhis misap- 
prehension. 


DARWIN’S THEORY 


There had been theories of evolution before that of 
Darwin, notably that of Lamarck, but they had not been 
taken seriously by the representatives of religion. Dar- 
win’s theory, however, came at what may be regarded as 
a psychological moment. The scientific world was ready 
for it, and took it up with such enthusiasm that it at- 
tracted universal attention. As a consequence, a so-called 
“warfare” between science and theology began, and the 
verbal conflicts were often sharp. There have been other 
theories of evolution since, but the name of Darwin is so 
associated with the original conflict that the theological 
opponents of evolution seem to think that he is chiefly 
responsible for the idea. Moreover, when the later theories 
were announced, the conflict had subsided, and science 
and theology seemed to have entered upon amicable reia- 
tions, each convinced that the other was honestly search- 
ng for the truth. For some reason, however, the old con- 
flict seems to have been revived in certain quarters, and 
we are hearing again that evolution is anti-Christian. The 
most obvious fact to one who believes in both evolution 
and Christianity is that there is an entire misunderstanding 
as to the facts and claims of evolution as it has been 
leveloped by the more recent work. A brief outline of 
the history of evolution may serve to correct this mis- 
understanding. 

The idea of organic evolution is as old as our record of 
men’s thoughts, for the old mythologies are full of it. No 
modern man, therefore, is responsible for the idea. Until 
2 littl over one hundred years ago, however, organic 
evolution was simply a speculation, with no basis of sci- 
entific work. Then observations of plants and animals 
began, and the facts uncovered made some thinking men 
conclude that evolution might be a fact, and not merely 
4 speculation. As a result, they began scientific work, 
and evolution became a science. As observation became 
more critical, such facts as the following became obvious. 
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In the original classification of plants and animals, men 
had rigidly defined the different species. When more 
extensive observations were made in the field, numerous 
intergrades began to be found. The species, as defined, 
seemed to intergrade freely. In other words, the pigeon- 
hole arrangement, with rigid partitions, did not express the 
facts. It became evident that species had been defined 
by man rather than by nature. Some were distinct, but 
many intergraded. It ought to be realized that a species 
is the conception of man, and fluctuates as do human 
opinions. 

The next observations suggesting that evolution might 
be a fact had to do with what was called the “power of 
adaptation.” It was observed that plants and animals re- 
spond to changes in environment, often in a striking way. 

As technique developed, and the internal structures of 
plants and animals became known, it often happened that 
rudimentary structures were found, which never devel- 
oped to a functioning stage, but which occurred fully de- 
veloped in related forms. For example, it was found that 
in the developing parrot a set of embryo teeth begins, but 
never matures. The inference was natural that those 
structures had been functional in the ancestors, but had 
been abandoned by some of their descendants. In these 
days it has become the habit to call these rudimentary 
structures “vestiges.” Plants and full of 
these vestiges. 

After this succession of facts, there came a revelation 
which convinced more men that evolution is a fact than 
any evidence that preceded. The geologists had begun 
to uncover that wonderful succession of plants and ani- 
mals from the earliest geological periods to the present 
time. They saw in the oldest periods forms unlike any 
now existing; they saw gradual changes with each suc- 
-eeding horizon; they saw a steady approach tc forms 
like those of today, unti] by insensible gradations the 
present flora and fauna were ushered in. 

Finally, men began to realize what they had been doing 
for centuries in domesticating animals and plants. They 
had been changing them so much by the methods of cul- 
ture that in many cases the wild originals could not be 
recognized. 


animals are 


THE FACT OF EVOLUTION 


In the presence of such an array of facts is it to be 
wondered at that certain men began the serious, scientific 
study of evolution? The socalled “authors” of the idea 
cf evolution were really the men who attempted to ex- 
plain the fact of evolution 


demonstrations, but inference based on observation. 


Their explanations were not 
This 
method reached its culmination in Darwin’s explanation. 

As facts multiplied, however, the current explanations 
were found to be inadequate to explain some of them. 
This led to a general misconception of the situation by 
the uninformed public. For example, more intensive study 
developed the fact that Darwin’s explanation did not al- 
ways explain. His name is so identified with evolution 
in public thought, that this criticism of the universal ap- 
plication of his conclusions was taken to mean that the 


theory of evolution was being abandoned. The real situa- 
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tion is that every proposed explanation may prove inade- 
quate, and yet the fact of evolution is to be explained. 

At the beginning of the present century, however, the 
science of evolution entered upon a new epoch. This was 
ushered in by the work of DeVries, who introduced the 
experimental study of evolution. The problem was to 
discover whether one species actually produccs another 
one. It had been inferred that it does, but inference is 
not demonstration. As a result of experimental work, 
many species have been observed to originate in this way, 
both in plants and animals. That one species can produce 
another is no longer an inference, but it is a fact that has 
been demonstrated repeatedly. Evolution, therefore, is a 
quite a different question whether the proposed 


explanations are adequate. It must be remembered, how- 


ver, that while the fact of evolution is established, the 
It is clear 
conceptions of religion must include this fact. 


story of evolution remains an inference. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


It is interesting to note that inorganic evolution did not 
arouse serious theological objection. Continual change of 
the earth’s surface through geological time was accepted 
it was obvious, a fact that could not be contra- 
dicted ; and yet it taught that progressive evolution is the 


ecause 
method of nature in developing the world. Even organie 
evolution might not have aroused much opposition, if the 
inferences in connection with it had not included man. 
When inferences in the field of evolution were the only 
1esults, it was natural to extend inference to the evolution 
of the plant and animal kingdoms, and this involved the 
‘rigin of man. In these days there is no such attempt, 
for experimental demonstration of the evolution of the 
whole series of organic forms, culminating in man, is 
clearly impossible siologists, therefore, are no longer 
‘nterested in the whole story of evolution, but only in 
discovering experimentally how one species may produce 
another one, 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that since evolu- 
tion is an established fact, it cannot be anti-Christian. The 
ilternative need not be considered, for it is just as clea» 
that Christianity has a scientific basis in the nature of 
nian, and that its results have been demonstrated as clearly 
The fact is that these 
two great fields, so far from being contradictory, are mu- 


as those of experimental evolution. 


ially helpful. In this way the revelation of God in nature 


has supplemented his revelation through Christ. I find 
nothing more helpful to the student and leader of men than 
i clear appreciation of the working of evolution as exem- 
ified in plants and animals. Evolution teaches that 
rogress is gradual; that a better is progress toward the 
that sudden radical changes are not to be expected; 


uture has its roots in the present. It teaches 


ns are not the ordinary way of working, and 


reformation may be very slow. It forbids unreason- 


demands individual or upon society, and 


ntenances the al type of reformer. It shows that 
catastrophies and new crea- 
17 


lually evolved from 


the same 
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certain direction may not be uniform, for there are periods 
of apparent recession, as well as those of more rapid 
advance. The results are only apparent in the large view 
over long periods of time, when the tossing back and forth 
of surface waves disappears, and the steady advance of 
the slow-moving current becomes apparent. 


SWEEP OF HISTORY 


Perhaps most important of all, it teaches that man ig 
a poor interpreter of individual events, and has no means 
of deciding whether they contribute to advance or not. 
Hence it must lead to cautious and charitable judgments: 
but at the same time it supplies a strong ground of con- 
Some of the 
minor details of evolution may be useful to the pessimist, 


fidence that there must be eventual progiess. 

but its whole sweep justifies broad optimism. It is cer- 
tainly true that the message of Christianity must not be im- 
periled by an ignorant contradiction of demonstrated facts, 

It is the Christian claim that God has revealed himself 
\o man not merely in the words of Scripture, but also in 
the works of nature. It would seem likely, therefore, that 
the revelation of Scripture is supplementary to that of 
nature, containing further but not contradictory reveia- 
tion. It would seem more logical, therefore, to read ow 
knowledge of nature into our interpretation of Scripture, 
than to interpret nature by our conceptions of Scripture. 
The frequent attempts to interpret natural phenomena by 
conceptions derived from Scripture have so often ended 
disastrously that a reversal of the process might be sug- 
rested. That these disasters do not involve the Scriptures 
simply demonstrates that the conclusions were unessential, 

As an illustration it might be cited how common and 
painful were the efforts to show the perfect adaptation of 
everything in nature. The most trivial anatomical parts 
of plants and animals were held to be perfect, in the 
sense that they could not be better adapted to the work 
immediately at hand. Since it has been found that there 
is no such thing as perfect adaptation among organisms, 
and furthermore, that perfect adaptation means stagna- 
tion, for it removes the essential factor in progress, not 
only have the old views been corrected, but a very large 
new thought has been introduced. 

Again, the argument from immediate design was once 
very strongly urged; but when it was discovered that the 
vast majority of “designs,” so far as plants and animals 
are concerned, are failures, the old argument was dropped; 
but in its place there came evidence of a design so noble 
and far-reaching that those once cited seemed trivial. 

The statements made in reference to evolution illustrate 
the attitude of all the sciences. They show how a man 
trained in science can look past the surface ripples of reli- 
gion that seem to be running in every direction and get- 
ting nowhere, and can recognize the deep oceanic current 
that moves steadily onward. He disregards the ripples 
and realizes that it is the deep current that is destined to 
modify the temperature of continents. In short, the scien- 


tific mind, so far from being irreligious, is open to the 

truth; it seeks for trustworthy evidence in reference to it; 
necessary, it strives to strip off the husks of human 

opinion that it may get at the kernel; and when found, tt 
epts it with ardor. 
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Russia’s Experiment In Vital 


Democracy 
By John Ralph Voris 


NE cannot spend six weeks in Russia without Le- 

coming conscious that there is a driving power 

there of some kind. A strong, almost fanatical 
interest is taken by the leaders, whether they are in Mos- 
cow or in the provinces, not only in their own special work 
but in the soviet project as a whole. They work at all 
hours of day and night, apparently never resting. The 
legal day for office workers is six hours, but the leaders 
with whom we came in contact were to be found at their 
desks from eleven until five and in the evening until 
four a, m. 

This is not due to the fact that these leaders receive 
igh salaries, or rich food, or luxurious quarters. They 
are not driven to do their work by special gratuities of 
The young official with whom I became par- 
ticularly well acquainted was acting commissar of an im- 
Yet his salary was but 120,000 rubles 
r month, or about $3.60 in our money. 


this kind. 


rtant bureau. 
He had a room 
good hotel where lived many other office workers, 

‘or this hostelry, taken over by the government, as were 
all others, was devoted to the living quarters for the 
workers in the labor department. His room was similar 
in size and furnishings to the average room of an Ameri- 
an office man in a Y. M. C. A. dormitory. In addition 
his salary and his room, he receives one meal a day, 

|, a little butter and a tiny bit of sugar, some tea and 

e and occasional other small supplies. 
But he was wearing the 
he had worn when he returned to Russia from Eng- 


He was sup- 
osed to receive his clothes. 


d nearly a year before! 


KIND OF MISSIONARY ZEAL 


e acting commissar of labor, whom I saw in his own 
ate one Saturday afternoon, was living with his 
ily in three rooms assigned to him in an apartment in 
rge “hotel.” Although a leading official, he lived no 
r as to housing than the average skilled laboring man 
As to food, no one has sufficient food, ac- 
ling to American standards. That these people are 
ing in luxury is a myth. It is not what they get out of 

1 material rewards that makes them interested. Nor is 

t the spirit of the game as in a big business concern in 


n America. 


‘ica. It is more like missionary zeal. 
here is a moral earnestness, a sincerity of purpose, and 
intensity of desire that comes very near to being real 

idealism, or I am far from the mark. It is 
‘ent from the enthusiasm that the usual office holder 
merica has for his job. He is proud of doing it well as 
3ut he is not a zealot. 
While this state 
bly not so normal or wholesome, yet if we are 


tter of professional technique. 
Russia they come near being zealots. 


1g to be fair we will find something very fine in it. 
es to their leaders, no matter how shabby or hungry 


vay be, a consciousness of dignity. I felt this to be 


particularly the case with the presidents of two of the 
famine-stricken provinces with whom I talked. 

One of the interesting phenomena that soon makes itself 
apparent to the understanding mind, is the attitude of most 
of the leaders toward social and educational ideals and 
methods. This is one of the significant things in the pres- 
ent regime. In America we have certain professional 
workers who are specialists in social work. In national, 
state and municipal organization we have these educa- 
tional leaders, who know the technique of their profession 
as no similar workers do in the world, I assume. And 
there may be much voluntary work in behalf of the various 
causes. But the officials are usually interested in this 
kind of work because it is their job. In Russia all offi- 
etals seem to be interested in social ideals. It is not a 
lepartmental fad or task; it is a governmental devotion. 
Especially will they wax eloquent over their present and 
their proposed work for children. 

SOCIAL IDEALISM 
I should venture the guess that this expression of social 


idealism on the part of government officials is to be simi- 


larly found nowhere else in the world. 1 do not 


want 
this to be a smoke-screen to hide the faults of economic 
organization, nor do | believe that enthusiasm for social 
ideals can take the place of efficiency in simple educa- 


ional management. But there is something quite fine, 
nevertheless, and all who place moral earnestness above 
materialism cannot afford to sneer, even though they may 
pity. Let me say it again. That which in America is a 
departmental and professional development in social serv- 
ice, education and philanthropy is in the mind of the 
Russian government the dominant thing, towering above 
political organization, military development, and economic 
failure or Here in America it is efficient and 
7 

I 


ighly technical ; there it is only in the kindergarten stage. 


success. 


hi 
There it consists of plans and hopes, 


not achievement, 
[1 is so thoroughly a dominating zeal that it is a weakness, 
There is a tendency to rely upon social idealism and edu- 
cation rather than basically and immediately upon eco- 
nomic soundness. 

should 


Judging from th ractice as I observed it, I 


ay that the theory in Russia is this: Every person should 
have and must have the right and opportunity to receive 
the best possible training for citizenship and personal de- 
velopment the nation, that is, the government can give 
One gets the impression that education is placed first 

the mind not only of national commissars but of local 
This ideal 


the furthermost res 


officials as seems to be trickling out into 


ions Of the country since the gov- 


ernment is “social.” all educational pla are tinctured 


with the social flavor. Since the system of organization 


is centralized and paternalistic, educational efforts are 


throbbing with propagandist conceptions. Since the en- 
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tire leadership is overfond of the new, the radical and the 
theoretical, the schemes are marked by a divergence from 
conventional methods. There has been little money to 
spend, and few school supplies have been available. It 
seems raw and inefficient. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


On the other hand there have been sufficient achieve- 
ments to make possible a partial valuation of the scheme 
as a whole. Raw, crippled, inefficient though the whole 
program has been, yet it is big, tremendously big in its 
potentialities. To understand this program sympathetic- 
ally and to criticise intelligently one must keep the back- 
ground of the Russian educational problem in mind—the 
ignorance of the masses of workingmen and peasants. 
This problem, which is the center and core of the educa- 
tional task, stands out above all other problems of the 
Russian people, when one once grants that the people 
must be clothed, housed, and fed. With this almost in- 
surmountable problem in mind, we are ready to face the 
fundamental and immediate educational ideal of the pres- 
ent regime, namely, to make Russia a literate instead of 
an illiterate nation. The fundamental ultimate task is to 
make Russia an intelligent nation. To make her intelligent 
she must first be able to read and write. But in the mean- 
time, while making inroads into illiteracy as fast as pos- 
sible, there are some ways of bringing enlightenment to 
those who cannot read, 

There are many tools which the government has set 
itself to use at this task 
hibits, 


including books, lectures, ex- 
classes, posters, etc. The most apparent and the 
most effective superficial method of reaching the people is 
through the medium of the poster. People can read post- 
ers when they cannot read books or papers. So apparently 
the country is poster mad. At first blush one exclaims that 
the cause of her poverty is right here—Russia has spent 
all her gold on printers’ ink! They are everywhere—these 
posters—throughout the country. They thrust their glow- 
ing messages at you from every vantage point—station 
and out, empty store windows, public build- 
ings. They are usually done in screaming colors, with 
red a dominant note. Many are crude and extreme, with 
little appeal to the cultivated «esthetic sense, but others 
are of rare strength and beauty. Indeed some of tne 
great artists of Russia have been drafted into this field. 
In its better aspects this art rises higher than anything 


of its kind I have ever seen. 


walls, inside 


The messages are so clear 
that he who runs may read. Most of them will penetrate 
into the most limited mentality. 


POSTERS, POSTERS EVERYWHERE 


They cover many themes, the mention of some of which 
will not only indicate the value of this medium, but will 
show the social intent of all the other educational mediums 
as well, One’s first and superficial impression is that this 
visual propaganda is in behalf of the present form of gov- 
erament. Many of the posters deal with the downfall 
of the capitalistic regime, and the necessity of workers 
and peasants uniting to overthrow the bourgeoisie. Prob- 


ably most of the earlier posters dealt with this theme. 
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There are fewer now. But there is one constructive note 
even in this destructive propaganda, namely, the unity of 
workers and peasants. This idea of unity still runs 
through most of the publicity. 

As one begins to study these flaming messages (we 
brought many home with us) one begins to see what my 
soviet friend in Moscow insisted upon—that most of the 
present effort has nothing to do with the bolshevist propa- 
ganda as such. It is now the education of the people in 
essential facts relative to their every day life. The first 
essential is health. There were dozens of printed posters 
at very station appealing to the people to drink only 
boiled water (of which there is plenty at every railroad 
station) to kil! the fly, beware insects, keep clean. There 
were painted posters ten feet high warning against meth- 
ods that breed cholera. The people are compelled to see 
and understand. In a land of cholera, tuberculosis and 
malaria, the question of sanitation and of personal cleanii- 
ness is all important. This nation-wide effort of the goy- 
ernment, which so evidently had the cooperation of local 
soviets, is very similar to our state and national Red 
Cross, and other health campaigns. By placing a new 
valuation by the government upon the individual, it causes 
the individual to value himself and others. Life has been 
terribly cheap in all that region. One of the basic efforts 
of all education is to valuate life. 


CONCILIATORY IN TONE 


With the intent of saving life, and at the same time of 
assisting transportation, there were posters urging the 
people not to ride on the tops of or under railroad cars, 
and not to travel unless necessary, because it was dange® 
ous to themselves and injurious to the nation’s welfare 
It seemed rather futile in view of the vast multitudes 
of fear-driven, gray-clad droves of beings who were fleeing 
from the famine region, but it was an honest effort any- 
way, and of course had been there before those famine 
floods had come. And, by the way, those posters told in 
their tone, a whole story. They were conciliatory and 
friendly. They were comradely. Nothing of the auto- 
cratic, “the public be damned” policy—with the exception 
of damning capitalism! They respected the power of the 
people. 

A third group of posters urged personal education, 
showing that the peasants and workers must be enlight- 
ened in order to rule, and explaining how they could learn 
to read and write and thus begin to secure knowledge. 
A fourth class, exceedingly well done and _ interesting, 
urged the workers to conserve and develop the natural 
resources of the country, its forests, mines and farms 
These posters urged work, and cooperation in work. They 
showed how the peasants must produce in order that the 
workers may manufacture. Still another lot of designs 

Here they are at their best. 
There were old posters which had called the nation to 
support the government in the conflict against Wrangel 
and against Deneikin, while new ones begged the peasants 
to conserve grain and give it to 
districts, 


featured the care of children. 


the famine-stricken 


A second method of popular education is the newspapet. 
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Russians ordinarily never had newspapers, even though 
they could read. In the past the villages have been with- 
out news, except such as came through word of mouth. 
But now the newspaper goes to every tiny village, which 
means that their messages can reach the whole people, for 
all live in cities or villages. The chances are that there is 
someone in every village who can read. The papers are 
posted on a public bulletin board where all can read with- 
We saw these public papers first in Tiflis and 
Batoum; then in Moscow, and at every railroad station. 


ut cost. 


LIGHT THROUGH NEWSPAPERS 


These papers are all printed by the government, either 
at Moscow, or at a local center. They are not “free.” 
Their news is inspired. There are probably no opposition 
papers in the whole land. They are filled with biassed 
propaganda. But nevertheless they do take news to the 
peasants and workers who never had such an opportunity 
to learn about things outside their villages before. These 
papers, like the posters, deal not only with happenings, but 
they seek to stir the minds of the people. They treat of 
social and educational ideals. They tell, for example, of 
what the various provinces are doing in their work for 
hildren. They call upon the people for their support 
n aiding the starving Volga region. The most heart- 
reaking appeal I have read was not at all the appeal of 
Russia’s committee to other nations, or the stories of our 
writers, but the plea to Russians along the railroad from 
Rostov to Moscow to help their brothers in the famine 
‘reas It was a call to the “hungry to feed the starving,” 
) use out of their context the words of Kameneff. It 
needs little imagination, and a small bit of fairness, and a 
recalling that Russia’s villages have been in darkness, to 
1ecognize the vastness of this project of spreading light 

the people by means of the printed page everywhere in 
that great nation. One can almost see the expansion of 
the minds of people who have hitherto been limited to the 
small happenings of their tiny world as they read about the 
rest of their great federation, and realize that they have a 
lace in that nation’s work. 


TRAIN EXHIBITS AND OPEN FORUMS 


\ third educational method is the train method, and 
with it the presentation of dramatics and lectures. We 
passed many trains of this order—a dozen such, I should 
say. They were usually painted on the outside with wierd, 
‘uturistic designs, after the fashion of earlier radicalism. 
the full trains would cover many subjects: health first, 
gticulture next, the care of children never omitted, then 
li-development through reading, or art or the drama. 
rdinarily these trains carry a bath coach, taking them 
into the smallest towns along the railroads, and they have 
movies, and a library. Lecturers accompany the exhibits 
and they, with the dramatic companies, give entertain- 
“ents in the meeting centers of the towns. The aim is, 
ery evidently, to take the best that science, art and edu- 
ation have now to give 
peasants, 


to the humblest workers or 


Another method, combined much of the time with the 
‘rain exhibit, though not dependent upon that highly spe- 
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cialized endeavor, is the conducting of open forums and 
lectures in the villages. Our party atttended one of these 
gatherings. It was held in the town-hall of the village, 
the total population of which would not be over three 
hundred. Possibly two hundred and fifty well-behaved 
people were present. They sat perfectly still during the 
evening. There was no evidence of disorder. Our Rus- 
sian doctor, who followed the exercises with keen interest, 
said afterward that these same people had formerly to be 
watched and almost compelled to be quiet during any 
meetings of this kind during the old regime. 
came with no disorder. 
hats were off. 


Now they 
Their 
They owned this 


No guards were needed. 
There was no smoking! 
tnemselves, our doctor pointed out. 
for half an hour. 


The lecturer spoke 
He told of the way in which the gov- 
ernment was trying to carry on its work; why cooperation 
was required; what was needed to solve the famine prob- 
lem. He introduced one of our party as a visitor from 
\merica. Then came a play given by a small party of 
dramatists whose car had been attached in front of ours, 
All of this in a tiny village of perhaps sixty huts, in the 
very heart of Russia. 


SCLDIERS AND STUDENTS 


It is the ideal of the educational department to establish 
libraries throughout the country, but lack of print paper 
is one good excuse for the failure to go far with this to 
date. However, there have been published by the govern- 
ment printing press many very cheap editions of classics 
of all nations, and these have been sold at cost, or have 
been used widely in class work. It is rather a “high- 
brow” list that they are planning to print, covering as it 
does history, science, anthropology, art, music, fiction, etc. 
It indicates either an extraordinary hunger for good 
things, or an extraordinary desire to feed the masses on 
the best. I don’t know which it is—perhaps both. 

But the greatest opportunities for the use of books and 
the giving of lectures, are with two groups: the soldiers 
of the red army and the students in the colleges end 
schools. Of these two, the first field is infinitely more 
important. 

The educational work in the red army is the present 
hope of Russia. The department of education (not the 
military leaders, so much as the educational) has deliber- 
ately set out to make a literate army—and is succeeding. 
Here are the youth of Russia, to the number of perhaps 
two millions. They, like their fathers, have in the past 
had no hope of an education. 
lt is absolutely compulsory. 


Now they are getting it. 
They cannot evade it! The 
red guard on our train—an educated boy of gentle birth 
was enthusiastic over the system and its achievements. 
We talked with high officials about the process. I saw 
class after class at Moscow, gathered for lectures. We 
were proud of our effort in our own army, both before 
and after the armistice, and the need was inconsequential 
as compared with the illiteracy in Russia. Here in Russia 
is a national effort, in an immense army, deliberately to 
train the youth of the nation to read and to write. 

This is one of the most interesting and valuable pieces of 
constructive educational work in the world today. It is an 
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achievement of which the most advanced nation could 
be proud. 

Although many of the college teachers have been drafted 
into the army schools, yet the colleges are open, and 
crowded with But the emphasis here at the 
present time is upon the simpler needs. Presumably the 
higher educational institutions have temporarily suffered. 
lf so, none would regret it more than the educational 
leaders of Russia. But they have their eyes on the broad 
education of the masses of people, rather than upon spe- 
cialists. The education of children is a part of the general 
work for children to which I shall later refer. 


students. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL EDUCATION 


If the soviet government accomplished nothing other 
than this educational achievement and then passes away, 
listory will give to it credit for one of the most astonish- 
ing pieces of constructive social work ever accomplished 
on a national scale. The greatest fundamental need of any 
The secret of a democratic gov- 
It looks as if the soviet 


people is enlightenment. 
ernment is likewise intelligence. 
leaders were not trying to keep themselves in power by 
This educational plan is 
schemes of the govern- 
are no 


maintaining an ignorant people. 
the most important of the social 


ment, aside from the children’s homes. There 
societies for charity in a plan that seeks to discard the 
But there are many 
chemes for the socialization of the people. Of these the 


is the establishment of social centers, 


idea of charity and philanthropy. 


most apparent now 
or club rooms, in nearly every railroad station and in 


many towns. We saw many of these social rooms at the 


railroad stations. They remind one of the temporary club 


rooms for our soldiers during the war, possessing a piano, 


tables for writing, some books, chairs; a place for loafing 


and a study. The walls are covered with posters. 


Moscow has many similar clubs, of various kinds. 
their 


The 
social 
organizations, each The 
members take great pride in their organizations and their 
meeting places. The artists boldly announce their club 
with painted poster effects covering the walls outside. We 


many departments of the government have 


»9f which has its social center. 


saw the meeting place of the “imaginationists’—the fu- 


turist group of poets—who come together daily to read 


their writings aloud. Each department group is to have 


its cooperative store. The government is seemingly seek- 


ing to encourage fraternal relationships, projecting a doc- 


trine of social self-expression rather than inhibition. 


There are many more nearly fundamental plans along the 


line of what we would call national social service, such 


ld age pensions, steadiness of employment, stated peri- 


of service to municipality or state, and the like, but 
the failure to develop economic soundness has left these 


schemes in an abortive state, and | am more concerned 


with actual achievements that I could see than with the 


merely theoretical program of the government. 


THE CHILD AT THI ENTER 


Now, turning to the care of children, to which I have 


referred a number of times. We came in contact with this 
cial fact on every side. The leaders unconsciously let 
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it slip into their plans, even though they were talking 
about foreign relations, or the causes of the famine. The 
province officials told us of their efforts to feed the chi. 
dren of the famine districts, of which there were 59,00 
in Samara alone, or to transport them to other provinces 
We saw children’s soup kitchens in Samara, Syzrin ang 
Moscow. We passed many “children’s homes”; in fact 
at Czaritzen we noticed “Children’s Home No. 32,” and 
learned that there were nearly a hundred here. One of 
the Friends’ workers, a young woman from 
Australia, who had worked in central Europe all winter, 


mission 


but had been studying their operations in Moscow for 
two weeks, could scarcely talk about anything else, even 
there at famine stricken Samara, than the “remarkabl 
work” for children in Moscow, as she had seen it and had 
iearned of it from other workers. These Friends’ mission 
representatives assuredly possess a deep, human, non-pro- 
fessional love for children. The only glimpse I had at 
Samara of another Friends’ worker was in a box-car 
filled with little “kiddies,” packed in like sardines. Disre- 
gardful of vermin and disease, this woman, a professiona 
social worker, endured whatever hardships her children 
Lest I may not refer to the matter again, let 
me say that any funds which the American people giv 
to the Friends’ mission in Russia are well invested. 


underwent. 


Indubitably the present Russian regime in its social plan: 
First of all ast 
The largest and best homes in every cit) 


is making the children the very center. 
their housing: 


’ 


and the “dachets,” or summer places outside of Moscow 
and the other large cities, have been commandeered, not 
for the officials, as we have surmised in America, but for 
children’s homes. We saw this first in Tiflis, Georgia 
and we noted it in every city we visited. The idea is evi- 
dently to give to the children the very best protection 
possible. Take the question of food: The children are t 
be fed, whether the adults have food or not. In Moscow 
Not even prominent goverr- 
ment officials were an exception to this provision. The 


Their sugar 


the children alone had milk. 


children were given all the milk available. 


ration was greater than that of adults. 
TEACHERS OF ABILITY 


The children are given the best possible leaders. Thes 
are usually women who have been teachers, or others w! 
have talent and education. Many young women who under 
the old regime led lives of luxury and ease, are now doing 
something useful, for all are expected to work. The 
Australian Friend, referred to above, told me an interest- 
ing incident in this connection. She had been in contact 
with one of the children’s homes in a former summer res 
dence of a wealthy family. The daughter of this fami 
nad been placed in charge of the children when the hom 
was taken over for the purpose. She had never done 
anything of the kind before. But she was wildly e 
She would not let one of het 
-hildren be transferred to other leadership. She was happ! 


thusiastic over her work. 
that her home could be used for this purpose. She was 
decidediy angry at the government, however, because " 
had taken so many of her pictures down to the cemtta 


- on rl 
museum. It was an outrage to take them from her wals 
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‘or the children needed them! My informant said that 
this young woman did not want to go back to the old 
regime 

That the education of these children is not scientific and 
thorough must appear on the surface at once. For one 
thing the teachers are all hungry, and they cannot do good 
sork with no reserve energy. This fact the Australian 
And then they lack books and other 
supplies, and training and supervision. The whole plan 
But my own observation at Tiflis, where the 
ussian women are showing a teaching talent that led cur 
ser commission to extravagant praise, bears out my 
veneral impression that the children are being taught to 
read, write, and speak correct Russian and French, and 
ften English; to sew and model and paint, and make 
ings with their hands; to play together and to know 
something about the simpler facts of history. 

ler good, even brilliant leadership. 


virl pointed out. 


s new. 


They are 
They are gay, filled 
vith life and charmingly dressed in the cheapest of made- 
er clothes. 
The Russian children that I saw were a source of won- 
to me. Light-haired, beautiful little creatures, with 
yarkling eyes and dancing feet, they impressed one as 
ming from a long line of favored people. But these 
iidren were of the bourgeoisie, largely. Yet the little 
iidren of the peasants, undernurtured, ragged, unkempt 
ugh they were, were children, after all, just like aver- 
we children from the foreign sections of an American 
1etropolis. 
ractically all the children in the cities are now in these 
mes. First, there are the orphans, who live in the homes 
time ; then those who remain in the schools, as they 
in boarding schools, returning home occasionally , 
then those who come in daily from their homes. We 
had the story that all children are taken away from 
and become the property of the state. This is 
The germ of fact in the canard is this: the 
mes are there, available always for the children. Parents 
1 place their children in the schools for as long or as 


aA 


TT 
ruc, 


t a time as they wish, without cost. 


A BOLSHEVIST VIRTUE 


addition to the homes, there are recreation centers in 
untry (as in the mountains outside of Tiflis), play- 
srounds, hospitals and clinics. I recall seeing an exhibit 
f the windows of the educational departments ar 
showing pictures of actual work of this kind in 
children at various points throughout the 
The village children do not yet have these ad- 


ntages, but there has been for them no retrogression 


ast privileges, for they have had none. In a land 
nger and cold, of economic desolation, there is some- 


ng worth while in this achievement in service to little 
If the bolshevists have any virtues whatever, 

| their characteristics but one are vices, here is one 

their ideals for children. Here again we see the 

value to the individual life, especially the life 

he future of the nation depends. 

| am misguided by my impressions, the Russian 


are inherently responsive to social idealism. They 
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give themselves to cooperation, to the feeling of solidarity, 
and to social sacrifice as few other peoples do. 
not individualists. 


They are 
The cooperative societies promoted for 
years before the revolution, and represented in the early 
revolution by the menshevist movement (so derided by the 
nolshevists in their rawer stages) had been developed fur- 
ther in Russia than in any other country. Those of us 
who have been interested in this expression of the demo- 
cratic instinct have for years looked to Russia, rather than 
to England, while in the United States we were far behind 
in this development. frowned 
upon the cooperatives as savoring of too mild a brew for 
ihem. 


The soviet government 
But there has been a change in their attitude, and 
the cooperatives are coming back again. 
Moscow 


When I was in 


there were numerous cooperative stores, and 
others were opening up. 

I have referred previously to the communes in the 
Russian villages. Russia has been communistic for gen- 


erations. Her people in such villages own their land in 


common. They find it not at all difficult similarly to own 
cattle, horses, or tractors. The Russian people seem to de 
willing to give up their individualistic independence for 
the sake of the small group, or the state, as do few other 
civilized peoples. I found examples of this characteristic 
in the housing, the food, and the dreams of the present 
ieaders. 

It seems to me that the people over there are more 
willing to serve the state than most of us are here. Per- 
haps I arn giving more credit to all classes over there than 
the conditions would warrant. Possibly my necessarily 
superficial contact leads me to a roseate view. But unless 
I am decidedly wrong, there is at least a modicum of truth 
in my view, and if there is that little, even, it helps us to 
understand how Russia may be able to give the world an 


example of vitally social democracy. 


The Seeker After God 
HERE was a dreamer once, whose spirit trod 
Unnumbered ways in thwarted search for God: 
He stirred the dust on ancient books; he sought 
For certain light in what the teachers taught; 
He took his staff and went unto the Wise, 
And deeper darkness fell about his eyes; 
He lived a hermit and forebore his food, 
And God left visitless his solitude; 
He wrapped himself in prayer night after night 
And mocking demons danced across his sight. 
Resigned at last to Him he could not find, 
He turned again to live among mankind,— 
And when from man he no more stood apart, 
God, on that instant, visited his heart!” 


Harry Kemp. 


Christmas 


H} night when heaver 
| To kiss the earth, 
And, lo, a child was born. 


ArtTHUR B. RHINOW 





Is France Militaristic? 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: “I am firmly 

convinced that distrust and fear of Germany—which I 

believe are well founded—are at the bottom of French 
policy, and that if France had assurance of safety her apparent 
militarism would vanish. It has been reported that the Germans 
are not paying such heavy taxes as are the French and English, 
that the wealthy class is not paying its share, that the govern- 
ment is carrying a horde of unnecessary employes and deliber- 
ately heading toward bankruptcy, while huge individual fortunes 
are being piled up. We read that the medical faculty of the 
University of Konigsberg, on the occasion of the Tannenberg 
celebration, bestowed the title ‘Doctor Honoris Causa’ on Field 
Marshall Leudendorff as the hero “who with the sharp blows of 
his unconquered sword protected the German people from the 
crowd of booty-hungry enemies.” Until this arrogant spirit gives 
way to a sincere desire to make reparation for wanton injury, 
can the German nation be trusted? I should like very much to 
believe that the German nature has so changed as to be worthy 


of trust.” 


Is the German 
Government Sincere? 

A fundamental question involved in the above is that of the 
sincerity of the present republican government of Germany. We 
were convinced by our investigations last summer that it is a 
sincerely republican government, convinced that the only way to 
get a start back into the confidence of the world lay through 
honest efforts to live up to the stipulations of the treaty of peace. 
Our convictions have now been confirmed by no less an authority 
than Premier Briand of France who certainly cannot be accused 
of much bias or tenderhess toward them. In his great address 
at the Washington conference, defending French policy, he said: 
a Germany composed of noble, disinterested workers, 
Germany among decent 
we want to help.” Just before sailing 
found Chancellor Wirth a sincere 
that “the undertakings entered 
have fulfilled.” 
“We one part 
of Germany that is for peace, a part who have had enough of 
this had war altogether—and who 
want to settle down to the pursuits of industry and peace.” 


“There is 


who want to be fair and re-establish 


nations. This Germany 
for America, he said he had 
man and declared unequivocally 
by the German government been 


upon present 


Again in his conference address he said: have 


war—who have enough of 

Dr. Rathenau, minister of reparations, said to the writer in 
August that total assessment 
as indemnity rather than reparations, they accepted the debt of 
reparations as just and asked for the present at least no repeal 
of the total assessments but only for the ways and means whereby 
they could make payments without bankruptcy. He added: “We 
can never hope for any revision of the total indemnity until we 
have proved to the allies that we are honestly attempting to pay.” 
Chancellor Wirth said to the German people: “A nation which 
honestly and sincerely displays its good will, and a government 
whose word can be absolutely believed, must regain the world’s 


while the Germans regarded the 


confidence.” 


Is the Old Germany 
Dead? 

Premier Briand, as does our correspondent, pointed to the old 
Germany, saying: “But there are others who learned nothing 
from the war—they keep all the ambitions of the Hohenzollerns. 
That Germany we live beside”; and he added, “We have witnessed 
several attempts to return to a certain state of things.” It is 
this old German war party that France fears. It is in Germany, 
unconvinced and unshriven. The major question is whether or 
not it is a menace and if so how best to deal with it. 

We believe it is a menace. During our recent visit we found 
that it is powerful in its influences, but we believe also that the 
first mainstay against it lies in supporting the present republican 


government. In other words, if the old spirit attempts to come 


back it will not be by an attack upon France but by an attack 
upon the present government. The renewal of an attack upon 
France could come only after Germany had gone through ap. 
other internal revolution. That revolution would be prolonged 
and possibly bloody, for the working classes are determined that 
it shall never come back, and the Sparticides would welcome 
its coming as a means of bringing on a radical revolution. They 
say frankly that it would bring millions to their banners for 
“a real revolution” and that they would welcome it. 

There is just one danger, said men of several parties to us, 
and that is in such economic ruin and industrial chaos that the 
people would turn to the “man on horseback,” as they have 
always done in other revolutions toward democracy; look back 
into French history, they say, for illustrations. It is possible 
that the very terms of the treaty may bring on such disaster 
and give the old party of “blood and iron,” of which Leuden- 
dorff is a leader, its chance. Many of the officers of the late 
armies, many men in the civil service, a large number of the 
men of great wealth and the professors who taught German 
youth the philosophy of Kultur are for a return of the regime 
that “made Germany great,” as they call it; but the working 
class, who compose one-half or more of the entire population, 
and millions of the farmers, professional and business men are 
Both the militarists and the communists 
votes in the last election than in the first after 


against its return. 


cast smaller 


the war. 


Is France 
Militaristic ? 

Woodrow Wilson is quoted as having recently said to a friend, 
“Another war will soon be upon us. It will be caused by the 
policy of France.” The Italian daily, “Epoca,” says: “There is 
only one threatening army in Europe—namely, the French.” It 
calls M. Briand’s picture of eight million trained Germans and 
untold millions of Russians a fantasy and reminds us that 
“France has a monopoly upon the iron of Europe” and that she 
has a half-million mobilized men in the Polish army as well a 
her own half-million. From leaders of all parties in England 
we heard nothing this summer but concern over France’s mili- 
tarism. One man who is a favorite with many for the next 
premier said frankly that if France continues her present policy 
it is quite within the possibilities that there may be an_ alliance 
between England and Germany within the next fifteen years 
Another, a member of Parliament and a frequent representative 
“The seat of militarism has 
moved Wilhelmstrasse to d’Orsay, and _ militarism 
looks the same to us in the one place as the other.” “The French 
people are in a state of trepidation,” said a keen Englishman 
in Paris whose business it is to interpret French events for an 
English daily, “and the military party are taking advantage 0! 
it to thrust their policies into the government.” 

“Vorwaerts,” the spokesman of the present German govefi- 
ment, warns that France’s “heckling” of Germany is strength 
ening the militarists and says that if it continues there is a pos 
sibility of a monarchist revival that will overthrow the republic 
It says, “the only real disarmament is a disarmament of the 
spirit, and this applies particularly to the French,” and adds, 
“the German workingman never wants to see war again, but 
injustice and a search for vengeance is a false foundation upo? 
which to base a peace structure.” 

France is acknowledging her own overt military precaution 
in claimirig that she is rapidly demobilizing her army and ® 
promising to cut down the period of military training. If Ger 
many is building up, as the Germanophobes claim, then she 
should instead add to both. The fear of the French people @ 
be readily understood after five years of such shock and ruin 
as she has experienced, and it can also be comprehended how 
those who believe in force and nothing but force can take ad- 
vantage of that fear. A French poilu who had been in the 


on continental commissions, said: 
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fighting army for four years remarked to me, “Our government 
is the real danger of Europe.” 
. > 7 


Has the German 
Changed His Nature? 
Our correspondent says he would like very much to believe 
that the German had so changed his nature as to be trusted. 
Germans are just like other humans. Many of them were against 
war before it came but the power they tolerated was for it; 
many millions are against it now. They have learned from a 
On the second anniversary of the Revolution, 
60,000 persons marched in Berlin under the banner “Never War 
\gain” and hundreds of thousands looked on the procession. 
We wonder if such an anti-war demonstration could be held 
in Paris. The old military party has not changed its nature nor 
its purpose. The Leudendorfis call the republican government 
weak and cowardly because it signed the treaty and denounce 
all democracy as such. They denounce the republicans for at- 
tempting to pay the reparations and promise that they will not 
given power. Nor has the French militarist learned. He 
wants to take Germany to the Rhine and believes in nothing 
He has already denuded her of iron, denied her raw 
insulted with colored troops of occupation and 
taken Silesian territory in spite of the plebiscite and the prom- 
ise to abide by it. Of course the German would have done the 
same—that is the spirit of militarism, but it wrecks the world 
yithout respect to nationality. 
is not possible to say “the German thinks this or that.” 

The 


terrible lesson. 


ut force. 


materials, her 


are all sorts of opinions and parties in Germany. 
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militarist thinks one way whether French or German, and that 
is in the terms of force only. The peace-maker likewise thinks 
one way whether in France or Germany, and that is in the 
terms of justice. “It is impossible to say that every one of the 
sixty-six millions of Germans are guilty,” said Dr. Rathenau, 
in making frank acknowledgment of the guilt of the German 
militarists. “The German common soldier fought just as I did,” 
said a poilu to me, “he had to go and he believed it was for his 
country; he had no choice.” 

Our correspondent is wrong in his fears regarding taxation. 
An English parliamentary commission, sent over to study the 
matter, reports that the Germans will pay this year 43 per cent 
of their entire income as taxes. The French are paying less 
than one-third as large a percentage, the English a little over 
one-half as large. There are profiteers there, just as in France 
and England and in this country. “The Adlon and the Conti- 
nental are full of men who are making money out of their coun- 
try’s misery,” said Ex-Chancellor Michaelis, “and they keep dou- 
ble sets of books to evade their share of the taxes—they are 
traitors.” You cannot collect excess profits and large income 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon the other day; 
the rich always evade you. 


taxes, said 

Our plea is not in extenuation of the German crime in mak- 
ing the war, nor for their exemption from paying the repara- 
tions, but for repaying evil with good by giving them an honest 
economic chance to pay, thus building a new world on the basis 
and the instead of on war and the 
ways of the man who makes war his business. 

Ava W. Taytor. 


of peace ways of peace 


British Table Talk 


1921. 
l is always well to be wary of the success of proposals 
| when all men speak well of them. 
well of the daring move which has been made by America. 
iwakened a remarkable hope among us at a time when 
become a little hard to hold. The vested interests 
nong all the nations will not take this splendid proposal “lying 


Lendon, November 15, 


At present all men speak 


pe had 


They will fight, not of course as interests, but disguised 

principles; but they are none the less likely to fight. 
Sull some of us, who do not ignore the interests which profit 
y armaments, believe that they who are on the side of peace 
re more than they who are against it. At present there is only 
ne voice to be heard. It is the voice of thankfulness that so 
1 challenge has been flung down to the nations. 
giving last Sunday in 
theme that 


We were 
our churches to the enforcement of the 
the only complete memorial of the war must be laid 
na world-peace; and for that we look westwards. 

* . . 
The Churches 
and Peace 


In many places united assemblies of Christians from all the 


urches were held on Armistice Day. 


‘peaking, 


I was 
spirit among the 
They gathered quite defi- 
they started with Christian premises ; 
‘ey were prepared to listen to the values of Jesus as final; and 
i this way they agreed that war was not only waste and folly— 
‘Was sin against the word of Christ. There have been many 
lorcible of late on this matter. Mr. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy, well known to the soldiers as “Woodbine Willie,” has de- 
ared in public his penitence for the part which he took in urg- 
& men to fight. still think that in August, 1914, 
‘iS country chose the less of two evils, are busy asking why 
‘ere Why was there 
Altogether there is a strong enthusiasm at 


In one at which 
there was a remarkable unity of 


ous groups of Christian people. 
tel ~ . . . 
tly on a Christian basis: 


words said 


Others who 


was only a choice between two evils? 
"0 good to choose? 


the moment for peace; and if before this letter is printed other 
doubt that the 
man everywhere is longing for the end of war. 

> * * 


voices are heard, my readers must not plain 


A Good Way of Thanksgiving 


There are in London city after nightfall a mere handful of 


inhabitants, chiefly caretakers; but in the daytime there are 


1919 
resolved to show their gratitude for victory by forming a choral 
society called the “St. 
great church music. 


hundreds of thousands. Some of these city workers in 


Michael’s Singers” to give renderings of 
This week they are giving a festival under 
the conductorship of Dr. Darke, one of the school of musicians 
back 


sweetness, to the 


who are leading the churches behind the music of the 


work 
1 spent an hour and a half in St. Michael's, Corn- 


immediate past with its cloying noble 


of the past. 
hill ,last evening on my way eastward; it was a sheer delight 


admirably trained, as they rendered 
The church, one of the 


churches, condemned but reprieved, was full to the doors. 


to listen to this choir, 
Purcell’s Te 


city 


Deum and other works. 


It seems an excellent way of thanksgiving—to keep before 
the memory of the city the noble strains wherein the great in 
other ages praised the eternal Lord. 


*- -+ *& 


The Death of Dr. Forsyth 


After a long and painful illness Dr. P. T. Forsyth, one of 
our greatest theologians, has died at the age of 73. He had 
been delicate all his life, year he 
was able to do his work. 


but still the spring of this 
His 
to a past day, but a living voice, and 
there is no one left to speak his message with his force and 
brilliance. At the first Assembly I attended, 
in 1896, I arrived a day after the opening to hear on all sides 
of a remarkable “Holy 


death does not remove from us 


one whose work belonged 
Congregational 
sermon 


preached by Dr. Forsyth on 
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of influence. 


gationalism he 


mR Tre CHristTIAa? 


is generally elected chairman!) 


sermon marked his emergence into his true 


Before his Leicester days he had been among 
(lf a 


man is a heretic long enough in Congre- 


He never changed 


so far as I know, his views upon biblical criticism; but he had 
some fresh experience of the truth of the Christian redemption 
\ 1 altered the emphasis of his preaching. He once said 
that in his ears the words kept ringing which were spoken to 
’ er Pete “Thou, when thou art converted, stablish thy 
brethren It would have been unlike him to speak more of 
ch thing but sometimes he hinted at the nature of the fresh 
S t ‘ came to hi ind always meant for m an 
mp s upon God's red ung act—the cross, and upen grace, 
faith igment Indeed the heretic of former days became 
e trusted leader in the evangelical school, and he would not 
have rebuked any of his friends who classed him with Gooa- 
id Owen. He was like Dr. Denney, with whom he had 
much in common, a great Puritan divine. 
* * * 
The Man 
Himself 
O; ) Ie, t ! Wot possible to 
1, but st » kne im would be conscious all the 
while i rching al ism of a yersonali- 


The Motive of Disarmament 





( 
ibout the abolition of war, one 
t 1 > iit in he { il i nsts 
( nce yUTICE and a ( Wal 
rary to 1 will of God and to the spirit of 
e prot ‘ paci ts who do not object to war 
t between capitalists and laborers, | say nothing 
years ago, the pacifists were ridiculed, de- 
nd persecuted. Some were hunted by the gov 
by the mob, while others were harassed by 
id educational yrities Today, even the news- 
g al nouncing and try1 to outlaw 
is a difference of motive 
recent issue of The Literary Digest contains 
\ i ws t ifterence War, which is per- 
old pagan, is being red Who dismisses him? 
Lord Je s ( ist ) ingels, or ints, or the 
manit He receives his orders to go from 
1 who is the head of a small American family! 
a question of taxes, as we are so often told 
That the American business man should desire 
1 or his family and less for military and 
hot tural 1 laudable. Nevertheless, the 
( of the hi motives is disconcerting. It 
that mar \meri ournalists and others in- 
, tatio vent \s dur- 
sé tii I « nal causes and 
itions 
t il it (sod al se the weight 
( ) t yn) to ‘ i n t 1€ 
n 1 t lt suc 1 cas¢ igh 
ee pr ey iden 
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with a remarkable range of knowledge and interest, a brilliant 
talker with a quick wit, a thinker, who took into his range the 
It is 
fools gladly, and the shallow he never 


whole modern scene, and a man of singular’ kindliness. 


true he never endured 
But always there was in him, as all men ree. 


Among them 


endured at all. 
ognized, the right to speak upon the big things. 


in the years when he was neglected and in the period of his 
recognition, he had spent his days; and his judgments came 
irom a mind well stored and a conscience which had beep 


brought under the discipline of the cross. 
* * = 
The Missionary’s 
Devotion 
“What are our pittances of 
lits o I 


multiplied 


money,” 


asked Dr. Forsyth once 


ur long, lonely devotions like thes 
Their 
graves baked in African suns, or soaking in malarial swamps 
or watched by the lizard that cannot break their 
let their 


sympathy, beside 


over all the earth? voices haunt us from 


lion and the 


shall work be 


sleep They demand that we not 

wasted, or their blood be like water spilt upon the ground, or 
eir quiet resolve choked in the dust that stops their mouths 

This work has cost too much to fail now. It is a sacred in 

vestment that we can only save by investing more. The mis- 
) field is a great Aceldama and field of blood It is the 


EDWARD SHILLIT®, 











these 
will of God, and that his will must 
War 


be abandoned as too high priced and too destructive, but Satan 


until it is recognized that are contrary to tl 


Christ 
be accepted as the supreme law and rule of conduct. 


vorld 
spirit of and to the 


may 


some other by which to keep us embroiled, unless 


e renounce all! his 


Andover, N. H 


will find way 
works. 


t Puitires ELKINS 


WENDI 


The Meaning of Baptism 
Pui CENTURY 


I have just finished reading your book on 


L-pITOR CHRISTIAN 
“The Meat 


meaning anc 
the 


SIR: 


ing of Baptism.” I am not sure that I have your 


position clearly in mind. Is this your position? In 
lestament text the Greek word used is baptizo and it was ren- 
dered “baptize” in the King James version. Its original mean- 
ing was to 
Greek language and in all languages—as a result of the usage 
For example, the word psallo, which 
the lyre 
its use in music, and came to signifi 
took on an additional 


of 


immerse. But words change their meanings—in the 


» which they are put 


riginally mean to “pluck” as of the strings of took 


n a new meaning from 
In a similar fashion “baptizo” 
specific meaning as the of the 


of Gentile proselytes into the Jewish church 


to “sing.” 
nd 


immersion 1 


From 


result use 


initiation 


meaning to immerse it came to mean the initiation itself. $ 
that by the time of John the Baptist it signified not merely 
tl physical act of immersion but the social and moral act 
nitiation into a new statu The New Testament meaning 


e . 2.6 os 
ptism, therefore, is not to be determined by the classica. ust 
This meaning must be determined by 


word baptizo. 


tymological history just referred to and by its use in its 
ment context. To translate tl ord in the New Testame 
denoting only the original meaning of the word is to make 
e Ne Testament say sometimes absurd and sometimes @ 











J 1 of bein physical act—immersion or any other phys 
t—the w dh ipt came to have a “social” or “spiritual 

1 Immersior prinkling, pouring, are not competent 
inslations of baptizo in the New Testament meaning “[m- 
ners was the sign by which the baptismal act was carried 
it.” (page 175.) In the New Testament the word continueé 
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to mean to “initiate” or te confer upon one the status of a 
Christian. Essential baptism may therefore take place regard- 
less of the particular physical mode by which it is performed. 
People who have been sprinkled at their baptism are, in the 
essentials of the baptismal act, just as truly baptized as are 
people who have been immersed at their baptism. You, how- 
you, prefer the use of immersion only, 
both for yourself as a candidate for baptism and as an adminis- 
trator of baptism. You believe that immersion is the historical 
mode by which Christian baptism (initiation into the Christian 
hurch) was performed in primitive times. 


ever, as I understand 


You believe that the 
wmbolic value of immersion is more apt and expressive than 
ion. And while you hold that baptism itself has the sanction 





of New Testament authority, you do not believe, as I under- 
stand you, that immersion is in any sense commanded by the 


‘ew Testament or based on the authority of Christ. 

Any light you may suggest on this position I will appreciate 
With every good wish, I am, sincerely yours, 
Crockett Mills, Tenn. J. E. Gorsucn. 


very much. 


[I could wish that all readers of my little book on baptism 


might have gained from it so clear and satisfactory a concep- 


of the author’s view as the above. Whether the position 
right or wrong and whether the reader agrees or disagrees 
th the author it is a primary consideration that author’s and 

‘’s minds shall meet in a common understanding of what 
about. This, 


“The 


11 
Ss aining 


in the 
Baptism.”—C. C. M.] 


alas, has not been true 


ill readers ot Meaning of 


The Higher Pacifism 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
S] Your 


DHE 
“The 
suggests the difference be- 
the soth 


violence to and 


able editorial of November 24 on Church’s 


e Armament Conference,” 


pacifism of Jesus and current pacifism. 


nightier forces than establish peace 


on the earth. But the pacifism of Jesus is posi- 


ggressive unto the uttermost. For the cause of peace 


nd dies. Its power is the Cross. If the thousand 
ed for Mr. Ford’s peace errand had invaded Germany 
war, to declare through the length and breadth of 
lless of the laws of Germany and their penalties, the 
f its unholy ambitions, that would have been the 


f Jesus. Or if, when the war began, the passengers 
thousand ships had charged the German lines, with no 
ipon than His readiness to die, that would have been the 

If this seems a wild, irrational dream, it is 


greater madness than His invasion of Jerusalem seemed to 


of Jesus. 
wisdom less than his own. Or if one asks how such things 
ve been done, it is love’s business to find the way, even 
the way. Or if this seems beyond the possibilities 
the many 
Until pacifism outranks their devotion and 


man devotion, it was not beyond devotion of 


soldiers. 
e sacrificial pacifism of Jesus, its appeal is too defi- 
conscience of 


HENRY 


piritual energy to move the humanity. 


\labama CHARLES DICKINSON. 
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A Fighter to the Very End* 


AUL, like Roosevelt, was a fighter to the last day of his 
career. God had in him an aggres- 
sive personality, completely devoted to His cause. It is 
difficult to measure the achievements of such a man. As Abra- 
ham’s course was marked by a series of altars, so Paul’s was, by 
There they were in Asia Minor, in Greece, 
in Rome and some think, in Spain. How one man, wholly sur- 
rendered, can multiply his life! When Moody was a young man 
he read, in a book, that God had never yet had one-man entirely 


It was in his blood. 


a string of churches. 


consecrated to his work; Moody rose up and, lifting his eyes to 
heaven, vowed: “God, you know that I am not much, but all that 
[ am or can be, belongs to you.” Then he went out to fashion 


society by his remarkable meetings in our country and in the 


British Isles. Henry Drummond was melted into passionate ser- 


vice by Moody, and at Yale and Harvard, the very centers of 
culture, no one was more acceptable than this former shoe-clerk. 
It just shows what can happen when a plain citizen gives him- 
The trouble is that most of us only give a 
We 
We reserve certain sins all for ourselves and they sap us of self- 


self entirely to God. 


fraction of ourselves to Him. have too many reservations! 


respect and ruin our power. We reserve certain times for our- 
selves when we might be doing the most effective work, as many 
men are now playing golf during church time and many women 
ire playing bridge on prayer-meeting nights. We reserve certain 
opinionated ideas to ourselves, which rob God of His majesty and 


hrest of his place. 

Paul comes down to his end scarred and broken but with his 
spirit up. Looking back over his untiring life he says, “I have 
He had stood up and taken all the pun- 
had 


whippings, painful journeys, 


fought a good fight.” 


ishment and given better than he got He not run away. 


Ship-wrecks, prisons, were all in the 


lay’s work for him. His conversation had been complete, he 
had held nothing back, his life was not dear unto himself, he 
entered, in fellowship, into his Master's sufferings, he wanted to 
do that so that he could understand him better—brave old lion, 
noble old hero. “I have fought a good fight.” Ask those who 
had opposed him! Look at his foes whom he had worsted. The 
devils crawled into their holes when they saw Paul coming by. 


the Grecian 


Afterward he 


As a boy his father probably took him to see 


games. An indelible impression was thus made. 


found one of his best sermon illustrations in that event: “Lay 


aside every weight and the sin, which does so easily beset us— 


unto Jesus the 


run with patience the race set before us—looking 


Now 
strenuous race—stripped of family pride, of religious prejudice, 


judge at the end of his day he sees his life as a 
»f personal likings, straining every fibre, breathing hard and fast, 
driving ahead with all his indomitable will, looking for the crown 
“T have kept faith.” The 
Paul did not keep “the faith” in 
the sense that he remained true to some creed or some section of 
Paul kept faith. 
faith with all men and above all he kept faith with God 


which the judge holds for the winner. 
article may misguide us here. 
truth He kept faith with his friends, he kept 
The 
men who break faith with God are the ones who bring discredit 
His 


but the crown. 


Ipon cause. Not only is the cross before his closing eyes 


When 
life has been poured out like a libation, when years have been 


Yes, indeed, there is a place for rewards!! 


spent in sacrificial toil, when faith has been kept, hope held in 
spite of dangers and love maintained in 
Paul got he wears it 
now; the battle-scarred hero is one of the decorations of heaven!! 


the midst of hates, the 


crown is proper and right. his crown; 


“Bring my coat, my books and particularly my papers”—he flares 


up as he remembered the coppersmith—“God will fix him” . . the 


old fighter is the same to the very end!! “God will deliver me, 


to whom be glory for ever. . . Amen.” 


Joun R. Ewers. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodists Find Successor 
to Dr. Taylor 

The retirement of Dr. S. Earl Taylor 
from the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist church was a severe blow 
to that organization. It has become evi- 
dent that the health of Dr. Taylor is 
permanently impaired, his condition 
compelling him to live in Arizona. The 
board of bishops has been looking for a 
successor and has finally chosen Dr. 
Titus Lowe of Omaha. Dr. Lowe 
studied at Ohio Wesleyan and at West- 
ern Theological Seminary. He spent 
pastor of Thoburn Meth- 
odist church of Calcutta. In more re- 
cent years he has held prominent Ameri- 
and has served on the 
Missions of his de- 


hve years as 


can pastorates 
Board of Foreign 
nomination. 


Death of Veteran 
Baptist Theologian 

Dr. Augustus H. Strong 
at the age of eighty-five years. He is 
known through the length and breadth 
of the Baptist denomination as its lead- 

His work on “Systema- 
was first put out in 1886, 
and in was revised and repub- 
lished. More recently Dr. Strong has 
been publishing in the pages of The Bap- 
tist a short statement of theological 
truth. He is also the author of a num- 
f books, the best which 
are “The Great Poets and 
and “American Poets and 
Theology.” Dr. Strong 
at Yale, 
sides taking courses of study in Europe 
Rochester 
seminary in and con- 
in this position until 1912, a period 


died lat week 


ing theologian 
tic Theology” 
| 1903 it 


known of 
Their Theol- 
Their 
educated 
Rochester, be 


per oO 


ogy” 
was 
Princeton and 
He became president of the 
Theological 1872, 
tinued 
of forty years. 


Much-Abused Puritans 
Find a Defender 
It has been popular in this country for 
nearly a abuse the Puri- 
tan fathers. Many ancient canards have 
been peddled, some of which have been 
nailed by the virile pen of Dr. William 
F. Barton, congregational pastor and 
iuthor. Prof. George Herbert Palmer, 
teacher of ethics in Harvard University, 
recently took up the defense of the Puri- 
tans in an article in the Atlantic Month- 
iy While admitting their defects in the 
New England days, he finds much 
to their credit in later years. Of 
iis Puritan home he was 
brought up in it, am profoundly grateful 
or its discipline, and feel that I owe to 
than half of all that has 
and rewarding.” 


generation to 


says “2 


t more made 


ife beautiful 


Dr. F. E. Clark will Winter 
on Mediterranean 
The veteran leader of Christian En- 
rr is finding opportunity in his de- 
ning years for some of the pleasures 
travel \ h he has so richly earned 


Mrs. Clark will 
spend most of their time in southern En- 


lis winter he and 


rope, on the Mediterranean shores. Dr. 
Clark wants leisure to do some writing, 
for which he has not had opportunity in 
busy America. He is also being impor- 
tuned by Christian Endeavorers in Ger- 
many and in Czecho-Slovakia to pay 
them a visit. This he may do before the 
winter is over. 


New City Has Grave 
Religious Problems 

Seattle is one of the great cities of the 
Pacific coast. Its rapid growth has re- 
sulted in many grave problems for reli- 
gious institutions. In that city of 315,- 
652 the evangelical churches show a 
membership of only 40,222. The total 
enrollment for all religious societies is 
only one-third of the population. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the most striking 
growth has been made by Disciples and 
Baptists, though the Presbyterians are 
strong there, having one-fourth of Seat- 
tle’s evangelicals in their churches. It is 
difficult to promote co-operation among 
the denominations in Seattle owing to 
the strong individualism of a few lead- 
ing ministers of the city. This lack of 
cooperation prevents evangelical Chris- 
tianity from making its most effective ap 
peal in that community. 


Ministers of Boston Do 
Manual Laber 


\ number of ministers in Boston have 
responded to the challenge of the 
labor union people of the city. It was 
intimated by some labor leaders that if 
the ministers would put on overalls and 
do a day’s work they would learn some 
things about labor that they did not 
know. Some of the ministers put on 
overalls and on the following Sunday 
introduced the labor leaders in 
their pulpits to present their side of the 
\ good many labor jour- 
nals are recognizing, though timidly, the 
service which ministers all over the land 
are rendering to their cause. While 
ministers canont agree in advance to take 
the labor side of every controversy, they 
are trying to be fair and to do the work 
of reconciliation between capital and 
labor 


some ot 


1-1 : 
labor issue. 


Passion for Unity Finds 
New Expression 
interest in Christian unity is 
nroducing a Many new 
movements In Big Run, Pa. is a 
church called “The Church in America.” 
The name sounds pretentious, but it is the 
professed belief of the members of the 
church that all Christians are in reality 
members of the church. This local group 
seeks by such a name to make denial of 
sectarian division. \ newspaper has 
been started which will circulate through 
the county and perhaps in wider circles; 
it is called the Jefferson County Press. 
The editor of the paper and minister of 
the church ss Rev. Martin Luther 
The paper takes the position 
that no solution of world problems will 


Current 


good religious 


Weaver. 


be found until local communities are 
united in the fellowship of Jesus Christ. 


Corner Stone Will Be Un- 
locked in Hundred Years. 


It will be a different world when First 
Christian Church, of Abilene, Tex., up. 
locks its strong box in the corner stone 
of its new church building one hundred 
years hence. As the new building enter. 
prise has proceeded, contributors have 
been encouraged to obtain posthumous 
fame by having their names placed in 
the cornerstone. The Abilene papers 
are requested to publish these names at 
the time of the opening of the strong box 
in 2021 A. D. The box also contains 
the complete officiary of the local organi- 
zation. The key to the box is to become 
the property of the pastor and he jis 
charged with the duty of transmitting it 
to his successor at each pastoral change 
until the time comes to open the box 
Some of the contributors are insisting 
that the period be only fifty years. 
Stewardship Rallies Meet 
with Success 

The workers of the 
Missionary 


United Christian 
Society are touring the 
country and are instructing leading Dis- 
ciples ministers and laymen in the mean- 
ing of stewardship. It is thought that 
many hundreds of churches, by practic- 
ing the  self-apportionment plan, will 
come this year to new standards of re- 
sponsibility for the missionary cause 
throughout the world. A great deal of 
being laid upon the tithing 
method which is new to most Disciples 
churches, 


stress is 


Presbyterians Inaugurate Depart- 
ment of Humane Education 

The Presbyterian denomination is the 
first to establish a department of hu 
mane education. This is being carried 
on under the auspices of the Board of 
Temperance and Moral Welfare. In or- 
der to emphasize the duty of humane 
treatment of animals, a modern version 
of the ten commandments has been pre 
pared. Each of the ancient command- 
ments has been rewritten to have some 
reference to the humane duty of kind 
ness to animals. For instance, command- 
ment five reads: “Honor and respect 
thy guardianship over the animals which 
have been faithful servants, and desert 
them not in an evil day; for by so doing 
thou mayest prolong thy days and it- 
crease thy joys in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” Presby- 
terians will be urged henceforth t 
“speak kindly to animals as well as ' 
people.” According to the new manual 
tving a tin can to a dog's tail is now 4 
forbidden amusement in the circles 0 
this communion. Cats are to be turnec 
over to the Humane Society for euthana 
sia at the time the birds are nesting 
Steel traps and air guns are condemned 
is inhumane instruments for the capture 
of game. If living things are taken 10 
food, they are to be dispatched as quict 
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jy and mercifully as possible. A long 
lst of prohibitions and positive injunc- 
tions make up the complete teaching. 
They are largely the product of years 
of experience on the part of the Hu- 
mane Society, and are now being taken 
up for the first time by a religious or- 
ganization. We have here an illustration 
of the contention of Professor Ross that 
in each new age, new sins arise. Dock- 
ing a horse was no sin a hundred years 
ago, but it is now regarded as sin by 
most intelligent people. 


Presbyterians Expose Girl 

Cigarette Smokers 

In Lansing, Mich., the high school 
girls organized several cigarette clubs. 
These doings came to the attention of 
Rev. Arthur F. Southwick, associate di- 
rector of the Department of Drugs and 
Narcotics of the Board of Temperance 
and Moral Welfare of the Presbyterian 
church. A community campaign was 
launched with the aid of many good 
people of all communions, and fourteen 
lealers were fined for selling to minors. 
In the same community a campaign is 
to be launched against Sunday movies. 


Timely Topics for the 
Week of Prayer 


The Federal Council has issued the list 
of suggested topics for the Week of 
Prayer, January 1 to 7, 1922. The first 
day will be a day for a series of sermons 
subject of prayer. On Monday 
will be “Thanksgiving and 
onfession;” Tuesday, “The Church 
Wednesday, “Nations and 
Leaders;” Thursday, “Foreign 
” Friday, ‘Christian Education 

Christian Home;” Saturday, 
Missions.” The Federal Coun- 
il is prepared to furnish the instruction 
sheet in quantities The devotional 
following the holidays is coming 
year into wider observance. 


on the 


the topics 


Universal;” 
Pheir 
Missions; 
and the 
“Home 


week 


every 


War Supplies for the 

Needy Russians 

The United States government did not 
expect the end of the world war so soon, 
and when it came, there were on hand 
enormous stocks of every kind, includ- 
ing, food, clothing, drugs and other ne- 
essities. A bill has been introduced into 
Congress asking that a portion of these 
goods be used for the relief of the suf- 
tering in Russia. The bill has met with 
pposition, however, and Christian peo- 
ple over the nation are being asked by 
the Federal Council to write or wire 
their congressmen during the first week 
n December, lending their encourage- 
ment to this humane proposal. Unless 
Pressure is brought to bear fram the 
religious portion of the population, it is 
feared the bill may fail of passage. 


Church People Told How to 


Work More for Peace 


Phe fight 
guerilla 


for peace iS nO 
warfare, but a_ well-organized 

The Commission on Inter- 
: Justice and Good-will of the 
Federal Council has issued a manual on 
Working Toward a Warless World.” 
This manual is sold for fifteen cents, 


more a 


campaign. 
national 
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and contains a program for Christian 
people who wish to aid in the abolition 
of the iniquities of war. There are direc- 
tions for church action, and further 
directions for individual action. With- 
out doubt this manual, which is so timely 
at this hour, will have a large circula- 
tion. 


Large Chicago Church 
Finds a Pastor 

Since the death of its pastor, Rev. 
\ustin Hunter, last spring, Jackson 
Boulevard Christian church of Chicago 
has been seeking a pastor. This congre- 
gation has recently called Rev. C. R. 
Oakley, of Portsmouth, O., to its leader- 
ship. Mr. Oakley has been known as a 
most successful church administrator, 
and a very ardent promotor of the mis- 
sionary idea. Jacksqn Boulevard church 
is in the midst of a section on the west 
side of Chicago where the churches have 
been in a continual retreat. It is the 
largest Protestant church in the section, 
having listed about a thousand members. 
It is hoped that a social program may be 
developed for the church and an endow- 
ment built up. 


Catholics and Protestants 
on School Issue 


Practically every Protestant denomi- 
nation is a loyal supporter of the Ameri- 
can free school. In the camp of the 
Roman Catholics one finds many lay 
minds who are also favorable to public 
schools, but the official attitude is one of 
uncompromising opposition. In Michi- 
gan, it was the Protestant vote which 
prevented the closing of the Catholic 
schools, for Protestants believe in reli- 
gious liberty, and would not knowingly 
infringe on the liberties of their neigh- 
bors, the Catholics. This attitude has 
not always ‘been reciprocated by the 
Catholics. Certain Catholic teachers in 
Evanston, IIl., have embarrassed public 
school pupils who have sought to take 
optional studies in the week-day reli- 
gious schools supported by the Prot- 
estant churches. In Farley, Ia., a par- 
ticularly unpleasant neighborhood situa- 
tion is to be found. The public school 
building burned down, and the Catholic 
majority in that community has four 
times voted down a bond issue to rebuild 
the school building. There is a parish 
school in the town, and this is declared 
by some to be sufficient for the need. 
Were the attitude of Farley Catholics to 
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spread, it would mean an unpleasant 
situation in many communities through 
the land, and in the long run a limitation 
of a Catholic liberty. If this result is not 
prevented by the interference of the 
bishops, it will be due to a lack of states- 
manship. 


Kansas City Churches Perfect 
new City Organization 

The churches of Kansas City have 
perfected a new city organization. It is 
called the Council of Churches. A bud- 
get of eight thousand dollars has been 
adopted, and a large part of this budget 
is already pledged. Dr. Fletcher Ho- 
man, pastor of Trinity Methodist church, 
was elected president. Dr. R. H. Miller, 
pastor of Independence Boulevard 
church, is one of the vice presidents. A 
number of prominent laymen of the city 
are on the board of management, and 
it seems that Kansas City is to have 
real church cooperation after a number 
of unsuccessful attempts. 


Kansas City Minister Sees Good 
in Faith Cure Movements 

The strength and the weakness of 
modern faith cure movement was as- 
sessed in a recent address by Rev. L. 
M. Birkhead, pastor of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian church of Kansas City. Some 
significant statements in the course of 
the address were these: “The message 
of mental healing cults and faith cure 
movements is the message we all need. 
They say to us, ‘Talk health instead of 
disease. Stop talking about your ills 
and stop thinking about them. Replace 
your morbid ideas by more wholesome 
ideas. Cultivate a more cheerful atti- 
tude toward life. All leaders in the field 
of medicine are now recognizing the tre- 
mendous place that mind has in the 
treatment of disease. The taking of 
medicine for every little ailment is going 
out of practice. The value of common- 
places such as fresh air and sunshine is 
being recognized: Though most of us 
can never believe that mind is all and 
matter naught, we all ought to believe 
that mind is ruler and matter is servant.” 


Dr. Gore Wants to Unite 
Catholics and Unitarians 

Catholics and Unitarians are not too 
far apart to be united in the application 
of Christianity to moral and social prob- 
lems, according to Dr. Gore, a leading 
theologian of England. Though Dr. 
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Gore is opposed to interchange of pul- 
pits between the Anglican church and the 
free churches, and is usually regarded as 
a conservative on the union question, his 
views of social reform are advanced. He 
advocates getting the leading Christians 
of every city together in one organiza- 
to work on the task of applying 
Christianity to the problems of modern 
life. He suggests that Unitarians, 
Friends and Roman Catholics are not 
too far apart to cooperate in such an en- 
terprise. 


tion 


Bishop of Zanzibar Becomes 
a Separatist 

The 
straight 
ward 


Wald. 


3ishop of Zanzibar is such a 
churchman that he leans back- 
He has long been known as the 
most uncompromising Anglican bishop 
n the world. He recently wrote the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asking that his 
name be removed from the list of bishops 
invitations to the Lambeth 
who share representa- 
consultative committee. The 
this radical action which, ii 
insisted upon, makes him the head of a 
1 communion, is that the Bishop 

Manchester invited several non- 

iformist ministers to preach in his 
during the Advent. This inci- 
el ps churchman to under- 
the clog on the wheels in the An- 
in church 


o receive 
Conference and 
tion on 


reason ior 


istinct 


has 


l1ocese 
1 


iree 


Will Drive for Funds for 
New Building 


he Community 


destroved 
4 total of $217.- 
I has on 


“he church 
fty thousand which is 


nh was 


the fund 
fa parish 
ictivities of 
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Unitarian Evangelists in 
Massachusetts 


the member- 

by twenty--five per 

160 ministers represent- 
within twenty-five 
State House met 
City Club to perfect ar- 
leading 
Eugene 
Association 
Simons, rep- 


ston 
the Boston 
rements I he irive. The 
eT lat day vas ike 
Boston 


-v. Minot 


Shippen 
Minister 
n nbdersnalt com- 
present at the meeting. 


Successor Found for Dr. 

Manning of Trinity 

. Protestant 
church in America is Trinity 
h, New Yorl When Dr. Manning 
made bishop, the rectorship of this 
h was vacant and it has taken some 
It is 


parish of the 


he richest 


to determine on a successor. 


Caleb R. Stetson, 
church of Wash- 
duties of 
an early 


now settled that Dr. 
rector of St. Mark’s 
ington will assume the 

rector of Trinity church at 
date. He was formerly a Vicar of 
Trinity church. The salary attached 
to this position is said to be $25,000 a 
year which makes it one of the greatest 
ecclesiastical preferments in the world. 
Trinity church has a number of mis- 
sions and carries on a social service 
work. The administration of its vast 
endowments is a great responsibility. 


Disciples Conservatives 
Hold Congress 

Since the national convention § at 
Winona Lake, the conservative minority 
which protested the adoption of the 
committee report on the China mission 
have been seeking opportunities for ex- 
pression, and they have arranged an- 
other conservative “congress” to be held 
in Louisville this week. At these con- 
gresses only those in sympathy with the 
leaders of the congress are permitted to 
speak save by special privilege. The 
promoters of the new congress are re- 
ported to be at variance on a number of 
important items of policy, some wanting 
a rival missionary organization. A few 
of the conservatives in theology are 
satisfied with the decision of the China 
will oppose any effort to 
reopen the question. 


question, and 


Faith Healing is Catching 
on in England 

The faith healing idea which has been 
sO prominent a feature of American reli- 
catching on in London. 
church of England at least 
’vements have organ- 
is a Guild of Health, and 
tual Fellowship. 
1, head of the former or- 
insists that ministers should 
as preachers. He 
ycho-analysis and 
be included in the 
late divinity 
at a meet- 
xr Fellowship 


ai i 


cious life is 
Within the 
two sucl been 


il Healing 


| 


nization 


¥ 
orms of 


nsanity 


is a well-known 


Missions Councils Schedule 

Meetings for January 
The missionary leaders of America 
New York soon after the 
Most of the home mission so- 
are now coordinated through the 
1, and this or- 


start for 


Missions Council, 
nization will hold its annual meeting 
n the Marble Collegiate church of New 


York, Jan. 9-11. The Foreign Missions 


Home 


older organiza- 
annual meeting is so arranged 
that it does not conflict with the meeting 
of the Ho workers. It will 
be held at Garden City, Long Island, 
Jan. 12-14 \t these meetings the plans 
and methods of the various organiza- 
tions are brought under review. Many 

research are carried on jointly, 
thus saving large amounts of money for 
the various constituent boards. The 
cooperation of these lead- 


Conference is an even 


tion Its 


Missions 


pieces of 


harmonious 
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ers of Christian propaganda is rapidly 
removing from the Christian church the 
stigma of unchristian rivalry on the 
mission fields of the world. 


Disciples and Congregationalists 
Hold Joint Meeting 

The Congregational Ministers’ Asgo. 
ciation of Chicago recently engaged 
Prof. Alva W. Taylor to speak on the 
steel strike. Remembering that he is a 
member of the Disciples Communion, 
the officers of the association invited the 
Disciples ministers’ association of Chi- 
cago to the meeting, on November 2], 
Professor Taylor defends the Inter. 
church report on the steel strike. He 
has just returned from a trip in Eng. 
land, France and Germany and says 
with regard to the Steel Report: “The 
steel report is pretty well known in 
England and was rather startling to the 
leaders there. They contrasted condi- 
tions in the American industry with the 
universal 8-hour day in the British steel 
plants and said that there were no great 
steel employers there who refused to 
recognize the workmen’s right to 
ganize or who did not deal with organ- 
labor. No such church report had 
made in England although it 
common for leading churchmen 
several bishops, to be men- 
British Labor party. The 
commonly expressed was that 
the steel report was epoch-making as an 
expression of Christian ethics.” 


Will Aid the Unfortunate 
Russian Clergy 


ized 

been 
quite 
including 
bers of the 
opinion 


On account of the present distress in 
number of Russian bishops 
priests of the Orthodox church are 
other lands in great distress 
fled from (persecution. Their 
have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal church 
of this country. Bisk~p Darlington oi 
Pennsylvania ha uled for a fund of 
six thousand with which to re 
lieve the needs of these men 
vears ago a similar appeal was 
behalf of the Serbian clergy, 
and it was generously responded to. The 
ippeal in behalf of these men has been 


Russia a 
and 
living in 
iving 
needs 


dollars 
immediate 
some 


made in 


favorably received. 
Bishop Manning will Study 
Unemployment 
The Episcopal church of New York 
hopes to aid the thousands who are now 
suffering in that city from unemploy- 
ment. Bishop Manning has called a con- 
ference of the clergy at the Bowery Y. 
M. C. A. The various churches of the 
diocese called upon to aid ™ 
serious problems of the 


will be 
meeting the 
present hour. The bishop will 

social service experts to make concrete 
suggestions to the clergymen in ordef 
that they may be well advised in the 
measures which they adopt to meet the 
emergency. 


Recruiting Leaders for 
Home Missions 

The task of foreign missions has beet 
interpreted to the young people of the 
colleges through the Student Volunteet 
Movement and home mission leadets 
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have long wished for some agency by makes her a valuable worker in the new 


vhich the home field could in like man- task. NEW YORK Central Christian Chorca 
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Des Moines University. She Ministers will be reordained, though lic Square. Ait 

graduate of Oberlin college and with the stipulation that this does not BL enn 
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repudiate their previous ordination. The 
baptism and confirmation of the lay 
members will not be questioned by the 
bishops. These Hungarian churches 
will be organized into a classic with a 
dean over them, but the bishop of each 
diocese will have authority to adminis- 
ter confirmation. This represents the 
plan of the Episcopal church for accom- 
plishing Christian unity, and the leaders 
are greatly pleased to demonstrate a 
successful operation of the plan with 
even a small group like the Hungarians 
who have been recently received. 


Mono Indians Transformed by 
Home Mission Work 


The Mono Indians of central Cali- 
fornia suffered many things at the hands 
of the whites and they were at last re- 
duced to the lowest level of poverty and 
They traded away all their 
for boot-leg whiskey, and even 

Id their daughters into moral slavery 
Their superstitions were kept alive by 

medicine men at whose behest all 
condemned to death. 
\fter fourteen years of mission work by 
the Baptist denomination, they are now 
happy and prosperous with a decent 
home life Their money is going 
and animals for the farming 
and they have built some 


misery. 
property 


twin babies were 


now 
into tools 
operations, 
good houses. 


Speaker Urges Admission of 
Women to Ministry 

The admission of women to the min- 
istry of the Church of England was one 
of the interesting themes considered at 
the recent congress of the Church of 
Fngland. While the majority opinion 
s still opposed to the ordination o 
women, it to note that 
chaplain to the 
favor of the innovation 
that the congress face the 
whether the desire of the 
vomen to enter the ministry was a re- 
sult of the operation of the Holy Spirit 
not He that those who 


was interesting 
Canon rus rers 
King, was in 


He asked 


question 


asserted 


vould exclude women attach an impor- 


ince to sex not warranted by the facts 


Unitarian Speaker Deplores the 
Extremist in his Denomination 
\t the 
nitarians at 


Rihbany 


recent national meeting of 
Detroit. Rev. Abraham M 
“The Unitarian At- 
In this address he paid 
lis compliments to certain radical 
who have no theology of their 
wn, and are concerned chiefly with de- 
struction. He said: “But like other de- 
have extremists. 
If orthodoxy has the man who »*#® all 
memory imagination, we have 
the liberal who is all imagination and no 
memory. If orthodoxy has the ‘moss- 
‘the rolling stone which 
gathers no moss.’ Perhaps between the 
there is not much Yet if I 
to choose between these two piti- 


[7 
spoke on 


Jesus. 


titude of 


spirits 


nominations, we our 


and no 


back’ we have 


two choice 
were 
able objects, I would choose the ‘moss- 
back.’ To me of all desolate things on 
the earth a rolling stone is most deso- 
late. It is bare, bruised, and horribly 
stained with the life-blood of the insects 


and the vegetation it has crushed in its 
ruthless course. * * * We_ should 
continue to accept the leadership of 
Jesus as the first citizen of a spiritual 
democracy because both by inheritance 
and voluntary choice we are a branch of 
the Christian church. Like other for- 
wardlooking Christians, we are contin- 
uers of Christian history. This is a 
heritage we can ill afford to forego. 
Ours is this great historic institution 
with all its vast wealth of devotion, 
philanthropy and scholarship. It is the 
more ours because we are free to re- 
nounce, and if need be to denounce its 
errors.” 


Catholic Position on 
Union Question 


The Roman Catholic church will con- 
sider no such thing as the corporate ab- 
sorption of the Protestant sects. This 
would be to recognize them for a mo- 
ment even just before they ceased to be. 
The doctrine of union was recently 
stated editorially by the Catholic week- 
ly, America: “The Catholic  posi- 
tion on reunion is clear, ‘Charity in all 
things,’ but for heresy one has no 
terms except terms of condemnation. 
Reunion, but not at the cost of 
peril to the deposit of faith. The sooner 
our separated brethren learn that they 
must come, one by one, as little children 
to a great and tender Mother, and that 
the only conceivable basis of reunion is 
submission, full and unconditioned, to 
Rome, the sooner shall we 
realize that blessed vision of peace, one 
flock and one Shepherd.” 


yes; 


the see of 


Universalists will Build 
Church in Washington 

The various religious communions are 
realizing the importance of having com- 
manding church buildings in the nation’s 
capital. A large number of these build- 
ings enterprises are under way, being 
supported by funds gathered from the 
nation at large. Among the most re- 
cent to determine on a new building for 
Washington is the Universalist denomi- 
nation there are only 75,000 
this communion in the 
United States, most of whom are to be 
ound in Massachusetts and New York, 
they are ambitious to be well repre- 
sented at Washington. There has been 
some talk of moving the national head- 
quarters of the denomination to the 
Capital City, but no decision in this 
matter has been reached 


Though 
members of 


New Testament Scholar 
Becomes a Missionary 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer of Strassbourg 
has been widely known in the Christian 
world as one of the most radical critics 
of the new testament. His work in this 
field must everywhere be taken into ac- 
count The latest announcement with 
regard to him will be received with sur- 
prise throughout the Christian world. 
He has volunteered for service in Africa 
as a missionary. This does not mean 
that he has in any way given up his 
critical positions, but that he wishes 
during the remainder of his life to work 
constructively in Christianity. He finds 
no discrepancy between his theology, 
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and the consecration of his life to the 
work of the Christian missionary on q 
foreign field. 


Lambeth Appeal Gets Considera- 
tion in Various Sections 

The Lambeth Appeal for Unity issued 
by the Anglican bishops has now had 
consideration by ecclesiastical bodies jn 
various sections of the world. It has 
been translated into Latin, Greek 
French, Italian, Portuguese, German, 
Russian and Esperanto. Various relj- 
gious assemblies in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Aus. 
tralia, India, China and Japan have 
given attention to the appeal. At the 
present time it cannot be said that any 
communion of Christians is willing to 
accept the terms of union involved in 
the statement, though the overture has 
been received with respect in almost 
every communion. Even among Roman 
Catholics the appeal has been given at- 
tention. Probably in no _ ecclesiastical 
communion more than in the Orthodox 
church of Russia m= the appeal being 
considered favorable. Meanwhile Canon 
Headlam, Regius Professor of Divinity 
of Oxford, makes the following state- 
ment: “The Church of England is called 
I believe, to take her place in building 
up the religious unity of the world, but 
she will fail in her mission unless she is 
prepared to lay aside her exclusiveness 
and is ready to go out humbly to meet 
other Christians. You cannot be the 
heralds and harbingers of the great 
Catholic ideal unless you lay aside An- 
glo-Catholic narrowness.” 


Disciples are Seeking 
More Missionaries 

Though the largest number of mis- 
sionaries ever sent out by the Disciples 
in their history went this year, a group 
of missionary leaders are touring the 
colleges and universities looking for 
fifty more. It is reported that in east- 
ern institutions nearly half that number 
have been found who will be sent out 
next summer provided they pass the ne 
cessary tests. Meanwhile the missionary 
support is being built up by an appeal 
for a more spiritual motive in giving. 
Stewardship institutes are being held in 
various parts of the country. 


Mission Work in 
Santo Domingo a Success 

It is but a little while since through 
union effort an evangelical program was 
set up in Santo Domingo. A number 0! 
lines of work are being carried on. The 
Sunday-school flourishes with ever in- 
creasing classes. Dr. Taylor reports 8 
patients in the first two weeks of hs 
medical work and $52 turned into the 
mission treasury in fees from those who 
are able to pay. An appeal is being made 
for a Ford car to be put at the service 
of Dr. Taylor. A book store has bees 
opened in the capital where the books 
advertised in La Nueva Democracia are 
sold. Among the various educational en 
terprises is that of educating young men 
in the Engfish language, and of instruct 
ing them in the ideals of pan-Amefr 
canism. 
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New Books on 


Christ in Today’s Life 


In the amazingly puzzling times in which men find themselves today, 
there is no fact of greater significance, or more hope-radiating, than 
that thoughtful men are turning for guidance to the great Teacher 
and Master. New book catalogs bristle with striking titles which point 
to Him who alone can lead men out of darkness into light. The 


Christian Century Press has selected t 


following as really great 


books. All of them endeavor to see Jesus, not merely as a hero of 
the first century, but as the true leader for men and nations in this 


twentieth century. 


Jesus and Life 


By Joseph F. McFadyen, D.D. 


A fresh and searching interpretation of the 
Gospel of Jesus in its social implications. 
The author, who is professor of New Testa- 
ment in Queen's University, Kingston, Can- 
ada, says in his preface: ‘We are realizing 
as never before that the christianizing of 
men, of all men, in their relations is not so 
much a matter of interest to the church as 
a matter of life and death for the world.” 


($2.00). 


The Guidance of Jesus for Today 


By Cecil John Cadoux, D.D. 


This book is an account of the teaching of 
Jesus from the standpoint of modern per- 
sonal and social need. Says Canon James 
Adderley: “‘It recalls by a shock to the be- 
wildering problem of applied Christianity 
and makes us once more suitably uncom- 
fortable. | want everybody to read it.” 
($2.00). 


The Open Light 


By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 


This interpretation of Christianity by one of 


England's younger Christian thinkers takes 
its title from William Morris's lines, ““Look- 
ing up, at last we see the glimmer of the 
open light, from o'er the place where we 
would be." The author says: “I hope this 
book may help to make Christianity appear 
more reasonable and more beautiful.” 


($2.00). 


Christianity and Christ 


By William Scott Palmer. 


“Twelve years ago,’ says Dr. Palmer in his 
introductory note, “I was profoundly influ- 
enced by the critical examination of Chris- 
tian documents and of Christian origins, by 
science generally and by the new movement 
in philosophy. I felt impelled to revise my 
religious beliefs. It was a kind of stock- 
taking, and took the form of a diary, now 
long out of print. Many trials have come 
upon the Christian religion and the church 
since then. It seems to be time for a new 
stock-takng on my part; and | propose to 
write a new diary and in it ask my new ques- 
tions and find, perhaps, new answers." Dr. 
Palmer is author of ““Where Science and 


Religion Meet." ($2.00). 


Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus 


By Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 


This is not a new book, but a new edition 
of a very great book by the noted head of 
New College, London. The Congregation- 
alist says of the book: “‘Its chief value is in 
its emphatic insistence upon the genuine- 


ness of the human experience of Jesus, 
coupled with the constant acceptance of 
the uniqueness of his nature as the only- 
begotten and well-loved Son of God.” 
($3.00). 


Note: Add 10 cents for postage on each book ordered. 


Here is a fine library of books on the greatest possible 


theme. 


Their possession and study will insure a 


fruitful year for any churchman or churchwoman. 
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Eight Thousand Years 


in the 
Christian Ministry 


Was the Aggregation Contribution of the 


270 Preachers and Their Families 


now aged or disabled and, as a re- 
sult, supported by the Depart- 
ment of Ministry of the 


UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY 


What Will Be Your Contribution to 
Them at the White Gifts Service 
December Twenty-fifth? 


One thousand Bible Schools must 
give a total of $30,000 if these 
worthy veterans and disabled sol- 
diers of the Cross are to be supplied 
a fair share of the necessities and 
comforts of life they so richly de- 
serve. 


IS YOUR SCHOOL PREPARING 
FOR THE OFFERING? 


All necessary supplies, including 
White Gift Exercises and Offering 
Envelopes will be supplied free to 
schools making the offering. 


Use this Order Blank, and send it to the 


UNITED CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
1501 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


ae Bible School 


are 

will observe a White Gift Service at Christmas 
Time and will send an offering to the United So- 
city for the disabled and veteran ministers. Send 
necessary supplies (all free). 


Our average attendance is 


Name 


Address 





“‘The Vindication tt 
Robert Creighton” | 


By DANIEL FREDERICK FOX 





Third edition just gone to press 





A book you will thrill over, sigh | 
and smile over, find hard to lay | 
hands on until every member of the 
family has finished reading it. 


A Strong, Upstanding Story of the | 
Southwest. | 
A problem story that ends in Christmas | 
candle-light. | 
Make “Creighton” your Christmas guest this year. 
Introduce him to your friends. 


, $1.75. 








FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 














The Meaning of Baptism 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Continent says of this work: 

“It required courage to publish this book. It 
is by a minister of the Disciples’ church, which has 
been peculiarly strenuous in behalf of the scrip- 
tural necessity for immersion, and he writes that 
‘the effect of our study is absolutely to break down 
the notion that any divine authority whatsoever 
stands behind the practice of immersion.’ Instead, 
in the New Testament, baptism simply means the 
conferment and acceptance of the status of a 
Christian. He is strongly against the rebaptism 
of Christian believers who apply to Baptist or Dis- 
ciple churches for membership having been ac- 
cepted in other churches by any mode of baptism 
whatever. Equally he opposes infant baptism, be 
cause the subject of baptism must be voluntary. 
At the root of his argument lies a sound desire for 
Christian unity.” 


The Christian Advocate (New York) says: 

“This is probably the most important book in 
English on the place ef baptism in Christianity 
written since Mozley published his ‘Baptismal Re- 
generation’ in 1856.” 

The Congregationalist says of it: 

“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of 
work, in which the author frankly asserts that 
Jesus ‘had no intention of fixing a physical act 
upon his followers. He did not have in mind the 
form of baptism but the meaning of it.’” 


Price of the book $1.35, plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 























Jessie Brown Pounds: 


Memorial Selections 








HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS is pleased 

to announce that in about ten days—in good time 
for Christmas—will come from the bindery, the beautiful 
volume which has been awaited with expectancy by the 
multitude of admiring readers of Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, 
poet, hymn-writer, essayist, story-writer. 


For several years—until her death in the Spring of 1920—she was 
a member of the editorial staff of The Christian Century. 


| 
| 


— 


The new volume will contain many poeras and hymns, illuminat- 
ing essays, short stories, and a play. 


ew 
os 


Even Mrs. Pounds’ close friends will be surprised at the variety 
of her literary achievements. The biographical sketch in the early 
part of the volume will be read with great interest by the many 
thousands who have. been inspired by her messages in verse and 
prose. 
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i Beautiful Book 


for Christmas Giving 


Price of book, $2.00 
plus 10 cents postage 


SEND ORDERS NOW! 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
































Christmas Suggestions 


The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. 
The most significant historical work of this generation. This is the gift for your pas- 
tor, your husband, your history-loving friend. (Price $5.00, plus 20 cents postage). 
Queen Victoria. By Lytton Strachey 


The most widely read biography published in many years. Brilliantly written, it is at 
once a work of fine literature, informing history and as fascinating as a novel ($5.00, 
plus 15 cents postage). 


The Daily Altar. By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Put this beautiful book into the hands of your pastor or your best friend—or put it 
into your own home—and you will have kindled a fire which will make the new year 
a new kind of year for someone. (Two editions: full leather, $2.50; beautiful purple 
cloth, $1.50. Add 8 cents postage). 


What and Where Is God? By Richard L. Swain 


This book has brought light to many thousands of doubting hearts during the past 
year. More than 1000 copies have been sold by The Christian Century Press alone. 
(Price $1.50, plus 12 cents postage). 


What Christianity Means to Me. __By Dr. Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook 


Any minister will appreciate, as few other books, this inspiring work of one of the most 
influential religious thinkers of the past generation. (Price $1.75, plus 10 cts. postage). 


Moffatt’s New Testament. 


The favorite of the modern translations of the New Testament. In two new gift bind- 
ings: 16 mo. limp leather, gold edges, silk headband and marker, $2.50. Same, ex- 
cept with divinity circuit and leather-lined cover, $3.50. (Add 10 cents postage). 


Love Off to the War. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 


Containing 125 poems of religion, patriotism, nature, and the new day. Beautifully 
printed and bound. ($1.00, plus 8 cents postage). 


Her Father’s Daughter. By Gene Stratton Porter. 


This book, by America’s most popular woman novelist, will please any woman who 
cares for good, inspiring fiction. ($1.75, plus 12 cents postage). 


The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy Canfield. 


For thoughtful women of your acquaintance. (Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage). 


The Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell. 


($2.00, plus 12 cents postage). 


Isabel Carleton in the West. By Margaret Ashmun. 


An exceedingly attractive book for girls by a lover of girls. ($2.00, plus 12 cents 
postage). 


Ve can supply you with any other book now in print. |i’hy not send us your “family” Christmas order? 
(See Book Coupon on page) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Ideak Gift—A BOOK 
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